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ATHER CAMPION on another page 
Fe this issue warns us that: 

Catholicism must ever be aware that 
failure to preserve the distinction be- 
tween the inner reality of religion and its 
cultural encrustation not only violates 
the true religious spirit but works to de- 
feat religion’s efforts in other areas of 
human interest. 

The observation was made during a 
discussion of the implications of recent 
self-studies of materials 
used in the instruction of Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, sponsored by the 
American Jewish Committee. 


educational 


By way of parenthesis, it may be 
noted that the study of Protestant 
teaching material, done at Yale Divin- 
ity School by Dr. Bernhard E. Olson, 
revealed a latent (and sometimes overt) 
anti-Catholic bias. The survey of Cath- 
catechetical material is the re- 
sponsibility of Saint Louis University’s 
Department of Education; the provi- 
sional report indicted Catholic material 


olic 


for its negativism, its absence of ade- 
quate advertence to the universal as- 
pects of religion, its restriction of char- 
itable Dropsie College of 
Philadelphia was charged with the re- 
searching of the Jewish material. Its 
report disclosed a lack of any adver- 
tence to other religions and noted that 
this was probably because the tradi- 
tional content is confined to a history 
of the Jewish people and the ritual of 
the Holy Days. 
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concern. 


... just a few things 


OUR PUBLIC IMAGE 


EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 


Self-scrutiny, especially of our atti- 
tudes towards others, is always profit- 
able. Currently American Catholics are 
publicly involved in this 
process and are even getting some assis- 
friends invited by Mr. 
Philip Scharper of Sheed & Ward to set 


down 


cleansing 


tance from 
visions of us in 
American Catholics: A Protestant — 
Jewish View (1959, pp. 235. $3.75). 
The views are those of outsiders who 


their separate 


are, of course, at one in balking at the 
notion of spiritual authority, institu- 
tionally incorporated, and at the idea 
that the means of salvation are mediat- 
ed through human agents (else, obvi- 
ously, they 


would not be non-Catho- 


lics ie 


There is agreement, too, that Amer- 
ican Catholics by and large seem too 
prompt to rely on pressure tactics, 
over-docile as if waiting direction from 
their clergy, diffident of entering the 
dialogue, unconcerned about common 


action for social goals. 


Thus, Professor Stringfellow Barr: 
I have labored this point because of a 
friendly question I would raise: it is 


whether the American Catholic is as 
willing as the American Jew or the 
\merican Protestant to enter into gen- 
uine dialogue with the outsider. . .. I 
have tried to suggest that the American 
Catholic seems to shrink from that direct 
encounter in the case of non-Catholics. 
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Rabbi Arthur Gilbert asserts: 

This self-imposed Catholic isolation, 
however, has been too long and unneces- 
sarily maintained. Active participation 
in the give-and-take of civic life and 
religious dialogue does not have to lead 
to a watering down of faith, or to assim- 
ilation, or to the weakening of distinctive 
loyalties. . . . I do not charge, therefore, 
that there are no Catholics in the civic- 
betterment cause; I merely report that 
there are not enough and that we are un- 
fortunately not together in sufficient 
strength on many crucial issues. 


Catholic “aloofness” 

Dr. Allyn P. Robinson of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews reports a case of egregious bad 
manners to illustrate the ‘‘non-Catho- 
lic’s charge that Catholics are arrogant 
and aloof”: 


Some time back in one of our large 
cities, there was an attempt made to 


arrange for an off-the-record conference 

on church-state relations that would in- 

volve a carefully selected group of the 
clergy of all faiths. Fifteen Catholic 
clergymen agreed to attend. Later, when 

a well-known and highly respected priest 

from outside the diocese sought clearance 

with the Chancery to attend as a resource 
person, not only was the clearance de- 
nied, but evidently all of the priests were 
asked not to attend, for shortly there- 
after each of the priests sent a letter of 
regrets with no explanation. The confer- 
ence was canceled, but with disastrous 
effects as far as the attitudes of the non- 

Catholics involved were concerned. . 

To be sure, the group arranging such a 

conference may have been at fault. 

The unhappy fact was that no explana- 

tions were offered. 

Professor Robert McAfee Brown of 
Union Theological Seminary sums up 
the impression given that “Catholicism 
is a kind of monolithic structure”: 


In its crudest form, this image of the 
Church suggests that the hierarchy has 
a uniform opinion on absolutely every- 
thing and that the laity believe and do 
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whatever the hierarchy tells them to be- 

lieve and do about absolutely everything. 

Every Catholic is a part of this structure, 

usually called a “power structure,” and 

will in no way deviate from what he is 
told to do. 

As a result, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Stringfellow Barr, 

It is simply a brutal fact that American 

non-Catholics are afraid of the Catholic 

Church, and its behavior in certain other 

countries has not reassured them. Fear is 

a bad basis for good communication, and 

breeds a kind of cold war. 

The most severe strictures on con- 
temporary American Catholics of these 
friendly critics have been deliberately 
chosen for purposes of emphasis. As 
informed individuals they are aware that 
the obedience of Catholics is restricted 
to matters of faith and morals, leaving 
wide areas of political and social con- 
cern matters of legitimate controversy. 
One of our friends is aware that, when 
the Cardinal of New York was public- 
ly supporting the Vatican’s demand for 
the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
a Catholic politician, campaigning for 
mayor of New York, was urging that 
the Holy City be made the capital of 
the new State of Israel. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Brown urges that Catholics “air 
their differences.” He is persuaded that 


“if Catholics would let their intra- 
mural skirmishes come out into the 
open, the vast-monolithic-structure 


image would certainly totter if not 
topple.” 

Such advice is undoubtedly apposite. 
Equally apposite is their encourage- 
ment of a larger participation in com- 
mon efforts to achieve the temporal 
good. It is to be hoped, however, that 
as such participation becomes increas- 
ingly present (as is happening) and the 
(perhaps dissenting) voice of Catholic 
opinion is heard, the phenomenon will 
not be interpreted as a Catholic move 
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the boat which has hitherto 
kept an even keel (even if it hasn’t 
made conspicuous progress), nor as a 
Catholic power play to dominate the 
common effort for sectarian advantage. 
There must be a consistency in all cri- 


to rock 


ticism. To be damned if you do and 
damned if you don’t is more than a bit 
bewildering. 


Nevertheless, we must come to terms 
with the fact that currently—so our 
sympathetic friends tell 
American Catholics are deemed to be 
avid of power to be won even by un- 


most us 


democratic means. 


How can such an impression be 


given? 

In an outstanding effort of self-ex- 
Notre University 
sponsored a symposium just published 


amination Dame 
by its own press under the title Roman 
Catholicism and the American Way of 
Life (edited by Thomas T. McAvoy, 
C.S.C., pp. 248, $4.50). One of the 
participants was Pere Raymond Bruck- 
berger, O.P., the penetrating and sym- 
pathetic observer whose Image of 
America was a Book-of-the-Month se- 
lection last spring. His indictment of 
American Catholicism as permeated by 
“Puritanism” may go far towards ex- 
plaining the impression of a power ap- 
paratus which we give the non-Cath- 
olic public. Pére Bruckberger first ex- 
plains: 
What is Puritanism? A French Jacobin, 
Saint-Just, gave the most perfect defini- 
tion of it that I know: “Either virtue or 
a reign of terror.” This was also the 
attitude of Josue in the Old Testament: 
the ideal being less to convert sinners 
than to exterminate them. Sin must be 
repressed by all possible means of force 
and of civil and social legislation. One 
must force people to be virtuous. Virtue 
and sin are identified with human law. 
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Then he pressed his charge: 
one often has the impression that 
American Catholics are more Puritan 
than anybody else and that they are very 
setting themselves up as the 
champions of Puritanism. In short, many 
non-Catholics in America fear that some 
day or other American Catholics will 
adopt Saint-Just’s program: “Either vir 
tue or a reign of terror.” 
lt is ironic—and Pére Bruckberger 
finds it so—that Ameritan Catholicism 
be suspected of ‘Puritanism’. The most 
conspicuous “Puritan” effort to legis- 
late morality the country has known, 
the noble experiment of Prohibition, 
was not of Catholic inspiration. 


close to 


Influence of nativism 

Let it be said flatly that the impres- 
sion of Catholicism as a power appara- 
tus, as an instrument to limit the per- 
freedoms of others for its own 
purposes, feeds on an ancient American 
tradition that found Catholicism 
“alien” because “foreign” and insisted 
that acceptance of any spiritual author- 


sonal 


ity is incompatible with personal free- 
dom. The current expression of that na- 
tradition speaks of “captive 
“control by the hierarchy”’ 
and “‘efforts to establish a union of 
Church and State.” As Bishop John 
Wright remarked recently: 

The image is so complete that, when the 
farmers of Maine go to the polls to vote 
on a school bus issue, they believe that 
head of the bus 


tivist 
schools,”’ 


General Franco is the 
company. 

Another factor in the fear of the 
“power” of American Catholicism re- 
sults undoubtedly from, to use Will 
Herberg’s language, “the transforma- 
tion of the United States from a Pro- 
testant to a three-religion country.” 
The 1927 edition of André Siegfried’s 
America Comes of Age describes Pro- 
testantism as “our national religion.” 
The introductory chapter of a 1951 
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symposium Protestant Thought in the 
Twentieth Century is entitled “Amer- 
ica at the End of the Protestant Era.” 

In any case, whatever the deficien- 
cies of our public posture, they should 
be the object of corporate self-criticism 
and—to the extent that they represent 
what Father Campion terms “the cul- 
ture-bound nonessential which has be- 
come identified with the substance of 
religious belief and conduct”—prompt- 
ly cauterized. 

Such a process is not easy, given the 
divinely-assigned heirarchical structure 
of the Church—as Father Karl Rahner, 
S.J. points out in his Free Speech in the 
Church (Sheed & Ward, New York, 
1960, pp. 112, $2.75): 


3ut we — both those of us who are in 
authority and those who are under au- 
thority — are perhaps still accustomed 


here and there to certain patriarchal 
forms of leadership and obedience which 
have no essential or lasting connection 
with the real stuff of Church authority 
and obedience. When this is so, Church 
authorities may see even a justifiable ex- 
pression of frank opinion about Church 
matters as camouflaged rebellion, or re- 
sentment against the Church Hierarchy. 
Even those not in authority may dislike 
such free expression, because they are 
accustomed to the old traditional ways. 
Father Rahner notes that “there is 
. very little, if any, recognized way 
in which public opinion can make itself 
felt within the Church today, accord- 
ing to modern canon law.” And yet, 
Pope Pius XII told the International 
Catholic Press Congress in February, 
1958: 
Finally, I should like to add a word 
about public opinion within the fold of 
the Church — about things that can be 
left open to discussion, of course. Only 
people who know little or nothing about 
the Catholic Church will be surprised to 
hear this. For she, too, is a living body, 
and there would be something missing 
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from her life if there were no public 
opinion within her, a defect for which pas- 
tors as well as the faithful would be 
responsible. 

Enlightened public opinion in the 
Church in this country would have a 
double function: 1. to correct as far 
as possible a false public image and, 2. 
to examine continuously the possibility 
that American Catholicism is being 
infected by “an idolatrous civic reli- 
gion of Americanism.” 

The last quote is, again, from Mr. 
Will Herberg who has ceaselessly and 
mordantly underscored the religious per- 
ils of one of the menacing cultural as- 
sumptions of our being a “‘three-religion 
country.” It is the danger that our 
basic values might be derived from that 
vague and morally uncosting ideology, 
the American Way of Life. At the same 
Notre Dame symposium Mr. Herberg 
reported a worrisome example: 

I recently lectured to the entire student 
body of a well-known Catholic girls’ col- 
lege. In the course of my remarks, I 
confronted them — not in such a way as 
to put them on their guard, of course— 
with Christopher Dawson’s celebrated 
question: “Are you Americans who hap- 
pen to be Catholics, or Catholics who 
happen to be Americans?” Almost with 
one voice the girls answered, “Americans 
who happen to be Catholics .. .” 

And the interpretation of the incident? 
The answer of the girls indicated that 
they normally thought of themselves as 
primarily Americans, but of course as 
Americans of the “Catholic kind,” just 
as some of their friends were Americans 
of the “Protestant kind,” and still others 
Americans of the “Jewish kind.” 

This is to make religion instrumental 
to our zealous conviction that “‘we be- 
long here.” Its perverse parallels are 
using religion as a status symbol or as a 
pharmacopoeia for peace of mind. This 
empty but endemic notion that “reli- 
gion is a good thing” (whatever its con- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Catholicism and 
Ethnocentrism 


DONALD R. CAMPION, S.J. 


T IS A COMMONPLACE among s0Cci- 
ologists and a fact readily testified 
to by us all that loyalty to one’s 

team, school, family or circle is often 
bolstered by the sacrifice of kindly feel- 
ings toward outsiders. For the genuine 
fanatic, indeed, the depth of one’s de- 
votion to a cause may come to be 
measured chiefly in terms of the violent 
antipathy expressed toward those on the 
other side of a cultural, racial or ideol- 
ogical divide. This distortion of atti- 
tudes toward the outsider can mar 
the vision of members of a religious 
group or community. Since such a 
distortion or prejudice would seem to 
run counter to the precept of charity 
proclaimed by the major religious bodies 
of the West, it must concern us to dis- 
cover what factors give rise to it. What 
role has religious education played in 
promoting stereotypes, sometimes even 
derogatory images of other religious 
and ethnic groups? How can we main- 
tain the integrity of our religious be- 
liefs and at the same time encourage 


Father Campion ts an Associate Editor of 
\merica. His article ts adapted from a 
background paper prepared for a discus- 
sion on “Religious Education and Inter- 
group Responsibility” held in connection 
with the dedication of the American Jewish 
Committee's Institute of Human Relations. 
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respect and consideration for others? 
It seems to me that these questions are 
worth posing and that one might profit- 
ably discuss the attitude of Catholicism 
when confronted with them. 

Ethnocentrism, of course, in its root 

or etymological sense, refers to “the 
emotional attitude that one’s own race, 
nation or culture is superior to all 
others.” In the present context, how- 
ever, it would seem that we are in a 
sense widening the scope of this term to 
cover any hostility of an ingroup— 
whatever the basis on which it is 
founded—toward an outgroup or out- 
groups of any nature. For purposes of 
discussion it may be convenient to turn 
for a working definition of ethno- 
centrism to the general statement put 
forth by Daniel J. Levinson at the 
close of his study of ethnocentric ideol- 
ogy! 

Ethnocentrism is based on a pervasive 
and rigid ingroup-outgroup distinction ; it 
involves stereotyped negative imagery 
ind hostile attitudes regarding outgroups, 
stereotyped positive imagery and sub- 
missive attitudes regarding ingroups, and 
a hierarchical, authoritarian view of 
group interaction in which ingroups are 
rightly dominant, outgroups subordinate. 


The Authoritarian 
New York, 1950, 


T. W. Adorno et ai., 
Personality. Harper, 
p. 150. 
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Without making any procrustean effort 
at fitting definition to facts, I think 
it more or less of an historical under- 
statement to say that ethnocentrism of 
one type or other has had a way of 
appearing and reappearing with the 
hardy persistence of crabgrass in most 
religious gardens. 


New Testament sources provide us 
with a graphic account of just such a 
troubling occurrence in the earliest 
days of Christianity. In the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles, we read of a stormy contro- 
versy arising in the Christian commun- 
ity. It centered around the propriety 
of the Apostle Peter’s contacts with a 
member of the outgroup, the gentile 
centurion Cornelius. Peter stood up to 
his critics with the straightforward 
reply: “God has shown me that I should 
not call any man common or unclean”’ 
(10:28). His experience had taught 
him the high lesson of individual worth 
in the sight of the Lord: “Now I really 
understand that God is not a respecter 
of persons but in every nation he who 
fears Him and does what is right is 
acceptable to Him” (10:34-35) 
“if God gave them the same grace... 
who was I that I should be able to 
interfere with God” (11:17). 


and 


This tale of St. Peter’s troubles is of 
interest beyond the mere fact of its 
antiquity. Gordon Allport once ven- 
tured a generalization which, I believe, 
helps to an understanding of this epi- 
sode and is enlightening for our pur- 
poses. 
why religion becomes the focus of pre- 
judice is that it usually stands for more 
than faith—it is the pivot of the cul- 


In his view the “chief reason 


* The Nature of Prejudice. Addison-Wesley, 
Reading, Mass., 1954, p. 446. 
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tural tradition of a group.”* Where 
hostility hardens against the outsider in 
the name of religion, “piety is the mask, 
the inner force is tribal instinct,” as 
William James put it in more vivid 
terms. This too is the interpretation of 
a contemporary psychologist, the Do- 
minican priest-scholar Victor White, 
who contends that “zeal for truth has 
too often been a cloak for the most 
evil and revolting of human passions.” 


If the foregoing interpretations be 
accepted, the problem is seen to be not 
one of sentiments and attitudes welling 
up inevitably from the core of a body 
of beliefs distinctive of a given religious 
group or community. What I suggest 
is that such sentiments and attitudes 
follow rather on a distortion of the 
true concept of religion. 


Culture-bound nonessentials 
Christianity, in common with ll 
other religious traditions, must face up 
constantly to the task of testing whe- 
ther its present state of mind and mode 
of action represent religion pure and 
undefiled. “If religion is the state of 
being ultimately concerned,” Paul Till- 
ich has said, ‘“‘then it cannot be the tool 
of something else. The ultimate can- 
not be the tool for something non- 
ultimate.” Each of the major traditions 
cherishes among its most fundamental 
tenets a set of absolutes which are at 
odds with the bigotry we associate 
with the ethnocentric personality. 
What nourishes prejudice and foments 
intergroup tensions is the culture-bound 
non-essential which has become identi- 
fied with the substance of religious be- 
lief and conduct. And this process, as 
history makes clear, threatens not merely 
harmonious inter-group relations or the 


rights of the outgroup. Experience 
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shows that it inevitably works to the 
destruction of all religious 
values within the ingroup itself. 


genuine 


The Catholic Church certainly en- 
counters again and again the task of 
preserving the distinction between the 
religious and the cultural elements in its 
corporate personality at given 
spatio-temporal juncture. Pius XII, in 
his encyclical Evangelii praecones 
(1950), affirmed that she “neither 
scorns nor completely rejects pagan 
thought.” Indeed, he went on to re- 
mark, the Church “to some extent con- 
secrated the special customs and an- 
cient traditions of peoples; the pagan 
feasts themselves, transformed, served 
to celebrate the memory of the martyrs 
and the divine mysteries.” 


any 


Yet openness to new cultural com- 
plexes is but one aspect of the posture 
the Church must strive to maintain. If 
it is true, as the same Pope remarked 
to historians gathered in Rome for the 
Tenth International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences in 1955, that “she is 
ready 
all cultures,” by the same token 
the Catholic Church is not identified 
with any one culture; her essence for- 
bids it.” 


to enter into relations with 


A similar conception of the cultural 
neutrality of Catholicism has been set 
forth by the present head of the 
Church, John XXIII. “As is known,” 
he told the Second World Congress of 
Negro Writers and Artists on April 1, 
1959, 

the Church does not identify herself with 

any culture, not even with the Western 
culture to which her history is so closely 
linked. For the mission of the Church 
is of another order, that of the religious 
welfare of man [She] is always 
ready to recognize, to welcome, and in 
deed to encourage all that does honor to 
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the intelligence and to the human heart in 
other parts of the world which are differ- 
ent from this Mediterranean basin that 
was the providential cradle of Chris- 
tianity. 


Behavior vs. belief 

At this point we might well ask 
what is the relation between behavior 
and belief as it is expressed in these 
papal statements. History and contemp- 
orary experience, of course, show that 
the life of the Church is one of ten- 
sions. Not the least of these arises 
from this recurring tendency by which 
cultural phenomena are mistakenly 
identified with religious belief. It may 
be worth noting, however, that where 
traditional institutions have threatened 
to disrupt harmonious relations with 
other groups in the family of mankind, 
steps can be and are taken (perhaps 
with highly deliberate speed and seem- 
ing reluctance, at times) to remove 
them from the culture-born visage the 
Church must present to mankind in a 
given age. One will readily call to 
mind, for instance, steps taken by the 
present Pope and by his predecessor to 
eliminate from liturgical formulas cer- 
tain phrases which gave offense to 
members of the Jewish faith and others. 


Finally, it should be noted, in con- 
sidering the Church’s consciousness of 
her supracultural identity, that Cathol- 
icism must ever be aware that failure 
to preserve the distinction between the 
inner reality of religion and its cultural 
encrustation not only violates the true 
religious spirit but works to defeat re- 
ligion’s efforts in other areas of human 
interest. This was, in fact, the point 
made by Pius XII in his address to 
historians in September, 1955: 

The Catholic Church has exerted a 

sowerful and even decisive influence over 
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the cultural development for the past two 
thousand years. But she is, firmly con- 
vinced that the source of this influence 
resides in the spiritual element which 
characterizes her in her religious and 
moral life, so much so that, if this ele- 
ment were to become weak, her cultural 
influence—also, for example that which 
to the advantage of social 
order and peace—would have to suffer. 


she exerts 


Critics from within and without 

Historically, the Church has 
been without critics from within and 
from without. Though a St. Catherine 
of Siena may not have been versed in 
factor analysis or the construction of 


not 


attitude scales, her language in speak- 
ing of the faults prevalent in the 
Church of her day left little reason to 
doubt her ability to uncover both mani- 
fest and latent processes by which the 
Church, the Bride of Christ, was being 
prostituted to lesser, or “strictly cul- 
tural” if you will, ends. 


A classic instance of self-evaluation, 
of course, was preparation of the con- 
silium de emendanda ecclesia at Rome 
in 1537. This report on the abuses 
calling for reform in the Church’s cen- 
tral curia and elsewhere was produced 
by a committee of churchmen headed 
by a layman in the College of Cardinals. 
It has always interested me to recall 
that one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of this committee was the Cardinal 
Carafa who later became Pope Paul IV. 
On his accession to the papal throne, 
significantly enough, he was prompt to 
recall to all his motto, “Judgment must 
begin in the House of the Lord.” 


Though the Church has on occasion 
derived great profit from the comments 
of outside critics, it has rarely sought 
such advice of its own accord. A re- 
least on 


cent exception, at an un- 
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official level, is the volume published 
this past year by the Catholic firm 
of Sheed and Ward, American Cath- 
olics: A Protestant-Jewish View. On 
the other hand, on more than one occa- 
sion in recent decades, leadership in the 
Church has made it clear that Cathol- 
icism stands ready to undergo the 
scientific scrutiny of scholars in the 
historical and behavioral sciences. 


It was Pope Leo XII who canonized 
the rule first laid down for historians 
by Cicero: “History’s first rule is to 
refrain from saying anything false; its 
second, not to hold back from telling 
the truth—in the writing of history 
there is no room for any shadow of 
favoritism or pretense.” This law the 
Church must recognize as binding not 
only on those who write but also on 
those men and institutions who become 
grist for history’s mills. “While the 
Church fully affirms her divine origin 
and her supernatural character,” Pius 
XII would repeat, “she knows at the 
same time that she entered humanity as 
an historical fact.” 

The invitation to scientific explor- 
ation is extended by Catholicism to 
researchers in other disciplines as well. 
In recent years, for instance, Catholic 
sociologists have undertaken, with ec- 
clesiastical approbation, extensive sur- 
veys on the parochial, diocesan and 
national levels in Europe as well as in 
North and Latin America. Such efforts 
inevitably meet with resistance from 
some who see in them a threat to their 
interests or, perhaps more disinterest- 
edly, a demeaning of the Church’s 
“spiritual” character. In sum, however, 
papal teaching or opinion on such stu- 
dies is expressive principally of con- 
cern for the integrity and objectivity of 
the research and for open-mindedness 
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to the full dimensions of the Church’s cosmic vision of the universe. In this 


cultural and religious functions effort you must not involve any consid- 
eration of interest, be it even apologet- 


It may not be out of place at this ical: you must seek only what is. Your 
point to refer to the views of two loyalty will be equaled only by your 
widely known churchmen of this cen- open-mindedness and your effective co- 


tury on the very question of the operation with all those, believers and 
unbelievers, who pursue the truth with 


Catholic attitude toward the scientific oil tekte tail 
vocation and the dedicated pursuit of yp. intent of these remarks and of 
truth. In speaking of the late Cardinal others in a similar vein reflects the 
one: second founder of Louvain abiding image which the Catholic 
University in Belgium and a prominent Church should entertain of herself. To 
agure i the neo-thomist revival in manifest any less confidence in the ulti- 
philosophical circles, Professor Louis nate verdict of history, to shy away 
De Raeymacker remarked: from the truth-seeking probe of the 
As a firm believer in his faith, he social scientist would be to deny the 
considered that the best service which eae \ eeiee thee God: is iadeed 
researchers could render to religious ve ements ve a 
truth in the realm of science was to the Lord of history and to call in ques- 
surrender themselves to their research tion the Creator’s intention in endow- 
with all their powers, without any re- ing man with a mind equipped to 
strictive fear, without any prejudice, 5 
without any thought other than that of 
bringing their research to a_ successful 
conclusion in the domain in which it was 
conducted. . . . They should have no 
concern about apologetics, for even a pre- 
occupation of this order is able to ob- 
scure their mind in their work, turn it 
away from the intended aim and thus 
make them miss the discovery of a truth. 
These sentiments were echoed at a 
later date by another ecclesiastic, Car- 
dinal Suhard, archbishop of Paris in the 
years immediately after World War II, It may be taken for granted, then, 
an ardent promoter of sociological re- that the Church can and should wel- 
search and innovation in his see. In a come a careful study of ecclesiastical 


famous pastoral letter entitled Growth institutions (I use the word in the 
or Decline? he addressed a special word sociological sense) and of their impact 
of counsel to the intellectuals among on individual Catholics. Yet the ques- 
the members of his congregation: tion will naturally arise whether such 
hd yt tte — bear — pure 4 study poses any threat to the essen- 
truth and disinterested science. You must . c 5 : . 
ee eee ee tials of the faith which Catholics hold 
pursue truth for itself, without however Th his | bl 
ignoring its applications. You must pene- ‘rue. [hat this is not an unreasonable 
trate more and more deeply the secrets question becomes clear, I believe, when 
of nature, whose enigma is a constant we consider the range of views on the 
appeal to seek higher, even to God snatter of cultural pluralism. The fact 
Himself. You must integrate the con- h pie ee 
clusions of your several fields of special- 1S “at any attempts to defend pluralism 
ization in order to try and form a of any sort in our American society 


scan the universe. 
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may meet with strong opposition from 
those who would insist on unqualified 
acceptance of the “melting-pot” ap- 
proach as the only valid solution of 
problems arising from the fact of cul- 
tural heterogeneity. For my part, a 
proper approach to a satisfactory social 
arrangement or orchestration, at least 
in the present day, is that described by 
Robin M. Williams, Jr. He places it 
somewhere between the melting-pot 
and the mosaic-type theories of society. 
In his view, this middle way, so far as 
cultural groups are concerned, is 
the orientation known as cultural plural- 
ism or “cultural democracy.” Although 
often a vague and somewhat inconsistent 
position, cultural pluralism as usually 
represented envisions an end-situation in 
which 1. a considerable portion of the 
cultural distinctiveness of various groups 
will be retained, but 2. there will be 
extensive interaction among all groups, 
and 3. at least a minimal body of shared 
values and traditions will be emphasized.* 
Now such an arrangement must also 
be postulated as a minimal requirement, 
it would seem, of any religious group 
seeking to preserve its own identity and, 
more important, to safeguard the re- 
ligious beliefs and values which consti- 
tute its patrimony. 


Effect of religious pluralism 

That such a guarantee of religious 
pluralism is afforded to the religious 
believer in the United States is, we 
know, the contention of Will Herberg. 
His studies of the American scene have 
led him to stress the new awareness of 
the third-generation Americans who 
constitute the bulk of contemporary 
American society. In their eyes, Her- 
berg maintains, “ethnic separateness 
cannot and should not be perpetuated.” 
3 The Reduction of 

Social Science 


2h. 
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Intergroup Tensions. 
Research Council, 1947, 


The ethnic pluralism of earlier genera- 
tions has lost its meaning for them. In 
one respect, however, he finds that they 
tend to resist the melting-pot process. 
“The newcomer is expected to change 
many things about him as he becomes 
American—nationality, language, cul- 
ture. One thing, however, he is not 
expected to change—and that is his 
religion.” 


If the third-generation American is 
suspicious of a melting pot which 
would divest him of all individual and 
subcultural distinctions, the Catholics 
in company with most other religion- 
ists will ever question the presupposi- 
tions of those investigating the phen- 
omenon of ethnocentrism in their mem- 
berships. If research is embarked upon 
with the presupposition that religious 
distinctiveness cannot but be harmul in 
a democratic society, the religionist will 
naturally not only question the theo- 
logical implications of such an assump- 
tion; he will also marvel at its com- 
patibility with scientific objectivity. In 
other words, the Catholic, for one, does 
not like to be faced with a choice 
between indifferentism or conformism 
on the religious plane as the price to 
be paid for survival in American so- 
ciety. It is against just such a pressure 
that Father Gustave Weigel asks re- 
lief in his Afterword to the essays of 
Jewish and Protestant writers in the 
recent volume on American Catholics: 

. .. by the very nature of things Cath- 

olics do not want to be Catholics ac- 

cording to a Protestant pattern. Someone 
has pointed out that the real test for 

American democracy in the matter of 

Negro integration is not the thorough 

acceptance of Negroes if they take on the 

white man’s way of being. In the 


cs 


Protestant-Catholic-Jew. 
York, 1955, p. 35. 


Doubleday, New 
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same way American democracy by its 
own logic must grant to American Cath- 
olics the right to be Catholics; nor can 
it grant them recognition only in the 
hypothesis that Catholics become Protes- 
tants to some degree or other.5 


If a study of the impact of a re- 
ligious education on intergroup and 
ingroup attitudes among Catholic 
youngsters may be entered upon with- 
out entailing prior commitment to the 
view that religious indifferentism is an 
essential characteristic of the unpreju- 
diced personality, then a Catholic can 
and should welcome it. Such a study, 
he might expect, would result in more 
than an improvement of intergroup re- 
lations. It could well serve the purpose 
of purifying the religious life of his 
co-religionists. 

As Bertrand De Jouvenal has ob- 
served ‘““The proper foundation of tol- 
erance is not skepticism but the view 


that there is an intrinsic virtue in 
honest attempts to apprehend the 
truth.’’6 


In addition to raising this question 
about the presuppositions to be enter- 
tained in any evaluative study of reli- 
gious institutions and functions, it may 
not be out of place to recall a few 
methodological hurdles one may expect 
to encounter with special frequency in 
just this sort of research. 

One source of possible error is the 
tendency to rely exclusively on a single 
viewpoint or theoretical orientation in 
one’s analysis of a problem. An ex- 
ample of what I have in mind is the 
defect noted by many critics of the 
well-known study on social discrim- 
ination and prejudice, The Authoritar- 


5 Stringfellow Barr, et. al., American Catho- 
lics: A Protestant-Jewish View. Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1959, p. 234. 

6 Sovereignty. University of Chicago, 
p. 288. 
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1957. 


ian Personality. The authors of that 
work held with great consistency to a 
psychoanalytic frame of reference. As 
a result, in the opinion of critics, they 
overstressed the importance of child- 
hood environment, as opposed to adult 
experience, in the formation of preju- 
diced attitudes. 


Selective perception 
Another threat to objective and ade- 
quate research is posed by a process of 
selective perception at work in the in- 
vestigator. By this I mean a tendency 
to single out those facts or findings that 
fit my preconceptions, but to overlook 
or ignore those which might call for the 
reinterpretation, possibly even the re- 
jection, of my basic thesis. An in- 
stance where such a tendency was not 
sufficiently guarded against has been 
commented on by William W. Brick- 
man in his review of the second edition 
of Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power: 
Mr. Blanshard records again his dis- 
pleasure at the insertion of 15 religious 
among a much larger number of 
n-religious i first- 
grade arithmetic in the Seton Series, but 
he does not feel it necessary to refer to 
the unusual pictorial equalization of white 
and Negro children. Similarly, he still 
does not think it important to point out 
the fact that the Catholic educators who 
dissented from the recommendation by the 
President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation in behalf of Federal support for 
public colleges did support the policy of 
Negro non-discrimination which was op- 
posed by the non-Catholic, Southern 
When the author does men- 
tion the desegregation activity by Cath- 
olics (pp. 298-99), he finds fault with its 
form as violating democratic practice.? 
So much, however, for the cavenda; I 


icture 
pictures, 


illustrations, in the 


educators. 


should now like to suggest, by way of 
a conclusion to this attempt at an out- 


7 School and Society (March 28, 1959). 








line of Catholic attitudes on this topic, 
some more positive leads or suggestions 
along substantive rather than method- 
ological lines. 


Widen the perspective 

It would, it seems to me, be helpful 
for the sociologist to approach prob- 
lems of this sort with a special aware- 
ness of two complicating factors which 
can be readily overlooked in such an 
The first is the significance 
or impact of an individual’s situation, 


enquiry. 


as that term was understood by W. I. 
Thomas and others. In other words, it 
may be of advantage to widen the 
perspective of one’s search into the 
genesis of ethnocentrism so as to locate 
the child’s contact or experience with 
a given textbook within a school or 
Bossard and other 
sociologists raise interesting questions 
about the influence of peer-groups in the 
school 
cesses and attitudes. 


classroom situation. 


community on learning pro- 


A second sociological insight has be- 
gun to emerge from the as yet explora- 
tory attempts of Fichter and others to 
categorize specific 
ities or profiles. Until we know more 
about what differentiates the model 
Catholic or the devout Protestant, we 
may be unable to understand the influ- 
ence of personal inspiration, consciously 
or unconsciously aroused, on the child 
and his or her behavior. What I have 
in mind is a question about the possi- 
bility of a reinforcement, modification 
or refraction of the formal teaching 
offered a child in a religious textbook 
by virtue of his or her concurrent con- 
tacts with religious models from the 
adult world. 


religious personal- 


Turning now to what may be asked 
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of the theologians, one might call for a 
re-examination of the doctrinal content 
of the major religious traditions with 
an eye to uncovering fully the uni- 
versalistic implications in these beliefs. 
I think here, for example, of such 
conceptions as that of the common 
sonship of man founded in the fact of 
creation, or of mankind’s community 
in virtue of a primal promise of salva- 
tion. The significance of such an effort 
has not escaped Allport: 

Religion is a large factor in most 
people’s philosophy of life. We have 
seen that it may be of an ethnocentric 
order, aiding and abetting a life style 
marked by prejudice and exclusiveness. 
Or it may be of a universalistic order, 
vitally distilling ideals of brotherhood 
into thought and conduct. Thus we can- 
not speak sensibly of the relation between 
religion and prejudice without specifying 
the sort of religion we mean and the role 
it plays in the personal life.® 
A second task to which theologians 

might profitably address themselves 
would be that of exploring the recent 
findings of their fellow scholars in the 
field of biblical studies. One thinks 
here of the exciting possibilities sug- 
gested by the earliest reports from those 
who have had contact with the literary 
and archeological finds in the region of 
the Dead Sea and other areas of the 
Near East. My personal conviction, 
from a theological viewpoint, is that 
this research cannot fail to improve un- 
derstanding of their common ground 
on the part of the twin heritors of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 


A third major contribution to under- 
standing could well be looked for if 
theologians, especially Catholics, would 
undertake to answer the widely felt 
need for an elaborated theology of tol- 


8 Op. cit., p. 456. 
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€ . 
erance.” Such a project would be de- 
signed to explore, in the light of Cath- 
olic dogmas, the area beyond what Fa- 
ther John Courtney Murray has called 
the American “‘presumption in favor of 
freedom.” This presumption, he main- 
tains, 
does not rest on doctrinaire grounds. Its 
basis was not the philosophic rationalism 
that called itself the Enlightenment, but 
only a political pragmatism 
lightened than Enlightenment ever was, 
because it looked to the light of experi- 
ence to illuminate the prudential norms 
necessary to guide it in handling a con- 
crete social reality that is vastly com- 
plicated. 


more en- 


Point of departure 

Now Father Murray’s theses, or some- 
thing like, must, in my opinion, be 
adopted as a point of departure if we 
are ever to be successful in maintaining 
a viable But the 
Catholic may be able to discover within 


religious pluralism. 


his own dogmatic resources an even 


more satisfactory foundation for this 
presumption. 

To shed some light on the last point 
[ raised in the preceding paragraph, I 
shall beg indulgence to cite at length 
from two well-known Catholic philos- 
ophers. The first is Jacques Maritain, 
writing in the September 27, 1957 issue 
of Commonweal: 
people who 


Lalioero 97 a7 ves $ le » 
»t to believe in any truth, or 


. it is not unusual to meet 
think that n ! f 
not to adhere firmly to any assertion as 
a primary 
condition required of democratic citizens 
in order to be tolerant of one another 
and to live in peace with one another. 

It is nonsense to regard fanaticism as 
a fruit of religion. Fanaticism is a 
natural tendency rooted in our 


} } }. - can speolt . 
unshakably true im itself is 


basic 


For example Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro’s 
“Religious Tolerance in Catholic Tradi- 
tion,” Catholic Mind, 58 (January-Febru- 
ary 1960), pp. 12-25. 
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egotism and will to It seizes 


upon any noble feeling to live on it. 


power. 


There is a real and genuine tolerance 
only when a man is firmly and absolutely 
convinced of a truth, or of what he holds 
to be a truth, and when he at the same 
time recognizes the right of those who 
deny this truth to exist, and to contradict 
him, and to speak their own mind, not 
because they are free from truth but be- 
they seek truth in their own way, 
ind because he respects in them human 
nature and human dignity .. . 

The sentiments of Maritain’s fellow 


Cause 


French philosopher, Etienne Gilson, run 
along the same lines: 

There is no necessary connection be- 
tween philosophical dogmatism and _ poli- 
tical tyranny, no more than there is 
between philosophical skepticism and po- 
litical liberty. ... Like any other moral 
vice, intolerance is a sin against the 
very nature of reason and one of the 
worse among the countless forms of 
stupidity. But precisely because intel- 
lectual light is his only weapon, a true 
philosopher cannot afford to be a skeptic 
with regard to the fundamental principles 


r human life.1°® 





Despite the serenity with which Ma- 
ritain and Gilson have stated their con- 
viction that man can hold absolutes in 
theology and yet live at peace with 
himself and others in a pluralist society, 
one needs little knowledge of, and less 
reflection on, religious history in Amer- 
ica to realize that the actual working 
out of such a way of life commonly 
poses a formidable array of problems. 
In this connection I should like to quote 
from yet another lay Catholic educator 
who writes of the challenge such a pos- 
ture imposes on an intellectual: 


10Dogmatism and Intolerance, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1952, 
ae 2 
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It is apparent that the intellectual 
leader in a pluralist society needs some- 
thing more than a grudging tolerance of 
persons whose convictions on the highest 
matters, religious matters, are very dif- 
ferent from his own. Ideally, he should 
have some knowiedge of what they think 
and a generous and empathic appreciation 
of their patterns of conviction. Each com- 
munity of conviction must find its way 
on its own terms to a generous under- 
standing of the others. The easy way 

is indifferentism and is definitely 
out of bounds for the convinced and 
loyal Catholic.11 


The virtues Professor Donahue and 
others would require of the intellectual 
in a pluralist society are, it seems to me, 
precisely those which should be sown, at 
least in germ, in the youngsters on their 
exposure to religious education within 
any tradition. 


These virtues, I submit, can coexist 
with his religious beliefs and permit of 
his full participation in the society into 
which he was born. Indeed, it may be 
said that some measure of these virtues 
is to be desired for the fullness of genu- 
ine religion—at least as Catholicism 
conceives of it—under almost any cir- 
cumstances. Whatever may be the fan- 
aticism with which some Catholics have 
sought to lead or impel others into the 
Church at times, it is an unalterable 
theological tenet that allegiance to the 
Church has no meaning unless it is 


11Charles 


J. Donahue, “Freedom on _ the 
Campus,” America, 99 (April 27, 1957), 
p. 108. 
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freely given and that the individual’s 
choice must be respected. Similarly, 
within the household of the faith, the 
Catholic should strive for an active in- 
tellectual interest in both the new and 
the old ideas of others.. For him there 
should be none of the intellectual fana- 
ticism which we designate as funda- 
mentalism. As one contemporary bibli- 
cal scholar observes: 

Can we define fundamentalism? Es- 
sentially, it consists of a conscious and 
deliberate “‘literal-mindedness” in accept- 
ing the affirmation of biblical writers 
without regard to the idiom, the context, 
or the literary form through which they 
are expressed. Fundamentalism is, in fact, 
a misguided determination to cling to a 
superficial meaning of the Bible at all 
costs—even the cost of real understand- 
ing. A form of anti-intellectualism, it is 
quite out of harmony with that spirit of 
religious inquiry (fides quaerens intell- 
ectum) which the Catholic Church has 
always sought to encourage in the fait) 
ful, and which is the ideal and the guid- 
ing principle of Catholic theology.!* 


Purpose of religious education 

Indeed, the religious man who possess- 
es the mature outlook implied in the 
preceding quotation would, in my opin- 
ion, also manifest little susceptibility to 
the fanaticism which goes under the 
name of religious ethnocentrism. 


One final suggestion may properly be 
listed under the heading of points for 
“action.” It is addressed directly to reli- 
gious educators, but may have some in- 
terest for the sociologist or theologian. 
What, one may ask, does the educator 
judge to be the ultimate goal of religious 
education? What conception does he 
have of its finished product—the religi- 
ously educated man or woman? Such 


12David M. Stanley, S.J. “The Conception of 
Our Gospels as Salvation-history,” Theo- 
logical Studies (December, 1959), p. 564-5. 
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queries will readily be seen to have sig- 
nificance in the present discussion if we 
recall certain findings on the relation 
between prejudice and the nature of 
one’s religious adherence and practice. 

Bettelheim and Janowitz, for in- 
stance, in their study of ethnic atti- 
tudes among veterans, found that “vet- 
erans who had stable religious convic- 
tions tended to be more tolerant.” (Sta- 
bility, in this context, related directly 
to one’s internalization of a church’s 
central teaching or moral precepts.) A 
similar observation was reported in a 
study on two groups of laymen—Cath- 
olic and Protestant—conducted by stu- 
dents of Allport and reported on in his 
book: 

; in both studies the same result 
occurred: those who were considered the 
most devout, more personally absorbed in 
their religion, were far less prejudiced 
than the others. The institutional type 
of attachment, external and political in 
nature, turns out to be associated with 
prejudice.13, 

-A modest but fascinating bit of re- 
search directed by Professor Theo M. 
Shea of Saint Louis University confirms 
the Allport conclusions: it would also 
seem, incidentally, to impugn the find- 
ings of The Authoritarian Personality 
study.'! Using the E scale of Adorno 
et al as the research instrument, two 
of Professor Shea’s graduate students 
to discover what correlation 
exists between ethnocentric attitudes 
and the intensity of religious prac- 
tice within a select group of stu- 
dents in a Catholic university. The 
group studied were divided into daily 


sought 


13Op. cit.,, p. 452. 

14See Gregory Shinert and Charles Ford 
(under the direction of Theo M. Shea) 
“The Relation of Ethnocentric Attitudes to 
the Intensity of Religious Practice,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 32 (December, 
1958), pp. 157-162. 
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communicants (an indication of inter- 
nal religious attachment) and non-daily 
communicants (an indication of insti- 
tutional attachment). The group of 
daily surveyed com- 
prised 54 seminarians, 63 nuns, 25 lay- 
men and 22 laywomen. The non-daily 
Communion group was composed of 31 
laywomen and 132 laymen. The follow- 
ing conclusions emerged from the sur- 


communicants 


vey: 

1. There is a statistically significant 
difference between the ethnocentrism of 
daily communicants and non-daily com- 
municants. 

2. The total group tested is non- 
ethnocentric to a marked degree. 

3. The daily communicant group ap- 
pears to be more non-ethnocentric than 
the non-daily communicant group. 

4. Laymen, as a group, tend to be 
more ethnocentric than either of the 
three groups individually, or taken as a 
total, inasmuch as the preponderance of 
their scores are in the low (mean) 
range. 

5. When the total group of Reli- 
gious is compared to the total lay 
group, the group of Religious eviden- 
ces considerably less ethnocentrism 
than the lay group. 


Summary 

The point of these references and of 
my suggestion that they be pondered by 
religious educators is that a religious 
education program, no matter what the 
nature of the textbook it employs, must 
be directed at the internalization of be- 
liefs and norms. In that process genu- 
ine religion will be fostered and, it may 
be hoped, an effective check will be in- 
stilled that “tribal instinct” 
which incites to religious ethnocen- 


against 


trism. 
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and 


CULTURE: 


ROQUE FERRIOLS, S.J. 


CONFERENCE OF EXPERTS on the 

great religions of the world 

met in Manila last January 2-9. 
The theme of their conference 
“The Present Impact of the Great Re- 
ligions of the World upon the Lives 
of the People in the Orient and Occi- 
dent.” It was held under the joint 
sponsorship of UNESCO and Pax Ro- 
mana as part of a major project of 
UNESCO on “Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” 
UNESCO realized that there can be no 
mutual appreciation of cultures if the 
religious factor is overlooked; at the 
same time, its officials felt that, as an 


was: 


intergovernmental organization, it 
could not convoke a meeting of reli- 
gious experts without the help of a non- 
government organization; they there- 
fore invited Pax Romana, a Catholic 
organization of university students and 
intellectuals, to co-sponsor the confer- 
ence. They chose a Catholic organiza- 
tion because, as the Director General of 
UNESCO, Dr. Luther Evans, said to 
the World Congress of Pax Romana, at 
Vienna in 1958: 

Father Ferriols is Professor of Philosophy 
at Berchmans College, Cebu City, Republic 
of the Philippines. 
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For two thousand years the Catholic 
world has experienced the confrontation 
of different cultures in the same ideal, or 
rather, I should say, it has experienced 
the communion of different cultures in a 
faith which at once respects, animates and 
transcends them. 

In opening the conference, Chair- 
man Olivier Lacombe adverted to the 
far-reaching changes which advances in 
industry and technology have worked 
on the individual, social, and cultural 
life of man. The object of the ses- 
sions, he said, was to assess the influence 
of religion on the lives of people in an 
increasingly industrialized and techno- 
logical world. As he put it, the con- 
ference situated itself at the point 
where man’s spiritual and temporal in- 
terests meet. 

While conference members were se- 
lected not only as experts in religion but 
also as believers, Professor Lacombe in- 
dicated that speakers would not ad- 
dress themselves to points of doctrine 
nor to common denominators of be- 
lief. The purpose was rather to hear 
representatives of the various religions 
with a view to achieving mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. (The phrase 
“living and loving dialogue” was much 
used at the conference.) 
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Report on the 


The conference met twice a day. The 
morning sessions were open to the pub- 
lic; closed sessions were held in the af- 
Highlights of the talks are 
the following 
graphs, though no claim is made that 
teh exact words of each speaker are re- 
produced. 

Professor $. B. Das Gupta on Hindu- 
ism: Industrialization is gradually des- 
troying old Hindu family and _ social 
patterns and giving rise to new ones. 
The result has been the purification of 
Hinduism from mythological elements 


ternoon. 


summarized in para- 


and routine rituals together with a re- 
turn to its true and pure spirit. Hindu- 
ism is moving away from the unbal- 
anced ascetic teaching which considers 
the world an illusion and is returning 
to the Upanishadic teaching that the 
Ultimate Reality is both transcendent 
and immanent. As transcendent, it is 
indefinite and undifferentiated; as im- 
manent, it permeates the world. The 
world and the creatures in it partially 
and are with the 
Transcendence without in any way de- 
stroying or limiting it. This view of 
the world as real by virtue of its iden- 
tity with the Absolute enables the Hin- 
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manifest identical 


UNESCO-Pax Romana 
Conference 


du to accept technology and science 
finding them 
union with Ultimate Reality. It leads 
also to the conviction that the world 
is not ruled by blind but by moral for- 
ces. This conviction is the foundation 


without obstacles to 


of non-violence, a spiritual tactic that 
achieves more lasting results than vio- 
lence. Seeing that the Ultimate Reality 
not only transcends the world but is 
also identical with it, the ascetic must 
now descend from contemplation— 
without abandoning it—and engage in 
Hindu tolerance is basic- 
ally a willingness to accept all great 
avatars of the Transcedent 


social service. 


men as 
Truth. 

Dr. Mahmud Hussein on Islam: The 
scientific the West has 
worked changes in practically all levels 
of Muslim life from politics to dress 
and etiquette.’ The flexibility of Islam 
has enabled it to accept these changes 
and to meet the threat of secularism 
without compromise on fundamentals. 
Islam teaches that man is above the ani- 


advance of 


1 As if to show that the age of technology 
has not dimmed the interior spirit of Islam, 
Dr. Osman Yahia read a metaphysical and 
poetic paper on Islamic mysticism along the 
lines of the Sufist school. 
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mals because he is free. The Koran urges 
man to use his reason to understand and 
control the universe. The Muslim be- 
lieves in the unity of all men because 
God made them all. Distinctions should 
not be based on race, color, or country, 
but only on good deeds. 

Dr. Hajime Nakamura on Mahayana 
Buddhism: Buddhism is rational; it 
teaches that nothing must be accepted 
unless found in reason and the scrip- 
tures. Rationality, however, does not 
mean exclusivism; contradictory doc- 
trines are simultaneously acceptable be- 
cause they are only partial expressions 
of the ultimate, ineffable truth. Only 
the enlightened ones, the buddhas, pos- 
sess this truth. Buddhist tolerance looks 
on all religions as paths to the enlight- 
enment. The Buddhist Void is neither 
nothingness nor annihilation but that 
which stands between affirmation and 
negation; it can, therefore, accept both 





affirmation and negation; it is all-inclu- 
siveness, love. The Void is the basis for 
compassion, respect for life, peace. Love 
is the realization that the individual is 
one with the others and is established 
through coexistence with them. Thus, 
he who loves sees himself, the man to 
whom he does good, and the good thing 
he does as all one in the Void. It is 
hoped that Buddhist teachings on com- 
passion and peace may help to solve the 
great problems of the contemporary 
world. 


Dr. Minoru Shibata on Shintoism: 
Shintoism is not to be identified with 
exaggerated and militaristic national- 
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ism; this was an interpretation forced 
on it by certain militarists in the 
1930s and during the war. It is basic- 
ally ritual worship of those gods that 
are the ancestors of the individual fam- 
ily, the village, the nation. In daily 
living, Shinto means simplicity, plain- 
ness, graceful emotion, closeness to na- 
ture. Shinto is a national religion but 
it is tolerant of other religions: most 
Shintoists are also Buddhists and Con- 
fucianists. Shinto has an eclectic ten- 
dency. It is hoped that in the future it 
will keep closer contact with other re- 
ligions, especially with Christianity. 


Dr. Simon Greenberg on Judaism: 
The Jewish tradition presents theologi- 
cal principles together with a pattern of 
daily behavior and a ritual. Industriali- 
zation and patterns of democratic liv- 
ing make it difficult for the Jew to pre- 
serve his tradition in all its details. Dif- 
ferent groups have reacted differently 
to this difficulty. Some have considered 
ethical behavior detachable from theo- 
logical principles; today, however, there 
is a growing conviction that ethical 
goals divorced from theological princi- 
ples and patterns of daily behavior be- 
come merely ethereal abstractions. In 
general Judaism has succeeded in adapt- 
ing itself to the changing world with- 
out losing any of its essential beliefs 
and rituals. Following are some Judaic 
principles that help modern Jews face 
the modern world: All men are equal 
because they all come from one man. 
Each man is responsible for his acts. 
Any one human being has it in his 
power to vindicate the creation of the 
whole universe. To save or destroy one 
human life is to save or destroy the 
universe. Man must not remain passive 
in the face of evil; he must fight for 
justice and peace. 
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Dr. Henrik Kraemer on Protestant- 
ism: Changes in the modern world chal- 
lenge all great religions to show their 
permanent validity; the challenge to 
Christianity is a special one because the 
modern world took shape, for the most 
part, in antagonism to Christianity. Be- 
cause of its emphasis on personal deci- 
sion and personal sincere insight into 
Christian truth, there is a tendency to 
disunity in Protestantism. The World 
Council of Churches strives for unity. 
Though it is not co-terminus with Pro- 
testantism, the WCC is still the most 
clear-cut embodiment of ‘“non-Roman” 
Christianity in its confrontation with 
the modern world. Three key words ex- 
press the aims of the WCC. Unity: the 
WCC strives towards that unity of 
authoritative truth implied in the reve- 
lation made through Jesus Christ. Mis- 
sion and service (diakonia): the Chris- 
tian message must be conveyed to the 
whole world and Christians must minis- 
ter to the needs and problems of all 
mission and service are felt as 
implied in the person of Jesus Christ. 
the churches submit 
themselves to self-criticism in the light 
of norms found in the life, work, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ and be 
eager to invent new and truer ways of 
manifesting the church’s nature and 
calling in and for the world. 


men; 


Renewal: must 


Transcendence vs. immanence 


Dr. Nikos Louvaris on Greek Ortho- 
dox Christianity: (An accident kept 
Dr. Louvaris from coming to the con- 
ference but his paper was read.) The 
history of Greek Orthodoxy shows a 
tension between the church of the 
monks and the church in the world. 
The monks emphasized God’s transcen- 
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dence and developed a mystical way of 
life. The church in the world emphasi- 
zed God’s immanence, the Incarnation, 
the divinization of man; accordingly, 
it preserved Christian culture and edu- 
cation even during the oppression of 
the Turkish rule. The tension between 
monastery and world resulted in mutual 
enrichment, e.g. monks engaged in 
works of charity and those at Mount 
Athos played an important role in the 
fight for national freedom. Modern 
Greek Orthodoxy has a vigorous pro- 
gram of education and social service; 
it strives to integrate transcendence and 
immanence and to transform the world 
according to the spirit of Christ. 






AP 


Father Horacio de la Costa, S.J., on 
Catholicism in the West: Though the 
Catholic Church played the leading role 
in the formation of Europe, a large seg- 
ment of the Western peoples has re- 
jected it. Still, Catholicism has sur- 
vived not merely as a relic but as a 
living and growing thing. Catholicism 
offers the elements of a solution to the 
three-fold crisis of modern Western 
man. The crisis of understanding: the 
very progress of science has made it 
difficult for Western man to view the 
universe as one intelligible whole. Cath- 
olicism offers a total vision of reality 
as pervious to reason and divinely cre- 
ated, ruled, and ordered; this vision is 
an open framework, capable of synthe- 
sizing all that modern science has dis- 
covered. The crisis of organization: 
Western man is looking for a principle 
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of unity in the order of society. Cath- 
olicism presents a program of social or- 
der stressing the sacredness of the hu- 
man person and founded on the laws of 
human nature itself. The crisis of the 
spirit: in spite of—or, perhaps, because 
of—the achievements of the West, a 
deep sense of frustration runs through 
much of contemporary Western 
thought. Catholicism offers, quite sim- 
ply, the revelation of God in the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ. 











Professor Masao Matsumoto on Cath- 
olicism in the East: Catholicism found 
highly developed cultures in the East. 
This has brought a growing realization 
of the urgent need to distinguish be- 
tween Christianity and Christian civili- 
zation. Christianity is the whole super- 
natural revelation perfected in Jesus 
Christ. Christian civilization is some- 
thing built by those who have accepted 
the revelation. Christian 
strives for perfection, but it is still im- 
perfect; e. g., medieval Christian civili- 
instances of unreasonable 
ways of thinking. Christian civilization 
contains many elements that are con- 
tingent to Christianity; e. g., the early 
Church’s use of Neoplatonic terminol- 
ogy to express dogma cannot be inter- 
preted as an approval of Neoplatonism 
as a theoretical system. Neoplatonic 
thought as such remains contingent to 
Christianity. 

Obviously, this oversimplified report 
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civilization 


zation has 











does not do justice to the nuanced com- 
plexity of the papers read. We have 
only tried to give the general intellec- 
tual feel of the conference. 


The “conflict” 

The conference cast light on the 
“conflict” between science and religion. 
In the great religions—excepting, per- 
haps, Shintoism—there is a tension be- 
tween the approach to God as transcen- 
dent and the approach to Him as im- 
manent. Among the adherents to a reli- 
gion there are always persons who over- 
emphasize transcendence. These tend to 
consider science evil or, at best, imperti- 
nent. But those who firmly grasp both 
ends of the tension see science as an 
occasion for a more profound contem- 
plation of God as immanent. 

A similar ambivalence can be ob- 
served in the relationship between the 
great religions and the new technologi- 
Modern life tends to fix 
man’s interests exclusively on the ma- 
terial world. Social patterns which have 
been associated for centuries with reli- 
gion are disintegrating; hence the atti- 
tude that looks on religion as a mere 
survival from a backward age. On the 
other hand, this very disruption of old 
institutions has occasioned a deeper and 
more intense religious life. The great 
religions have been forced to re-examine 
their origins, to distinguish between 
contingent and essential elements, to 
restore forgotten facets of their re- 
spective traditions. The result has been 
a new consciousness of religion in its 
purity and a new emphasis on the duty 


cal society. 


of religion to culture, to education and 
to social service. Perhaps one of the 
fruits of this new emphasis was this 
“living and loving dialogue” between 
men who disagree. 
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HE Golden White 
House Conference—a golden op- 
portunity for America. The sixth 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, coming just 50 years after 


Anniversary 


the initial meeting in the East Room of 
the White House, is scheduled for 
March 27-April 2, 1960 and proposes 
to use all of the large meeting rooms 
and auditoria in Washington which can 
be reserved. Seven thousand invitations 
have been sent out to a true sampling 
of the nation’s citizenry. This compares 
with some 200 handwritten invitations 
personally addressed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in convening the first 
White House Conference. In this Con- 
ference, as in 1909, a cross-section of 
the people of America have been in- 
vited to contribute their best thinking 
to the task of assessing the present cir- 
cumstances of our children and youth. 
When one considers the phenomenal 
changes that face the children of this 
generation, this Golden 
White House Conference takes on the 
same urgency that gave rise originally 
to this worthwhile social development 
that addresses itself each decade to our 
greatest national asset, our children. 


Anniversary 
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White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


RAYMOND J. GALLAGHER 


This Conference has been in the mak- 
ing for more than 1&8 months. Almost 
from the beginning genuine concern 
was expressed by leaders in the fields 
of medicine, education and social serv- 
ice for the seeming absence of sub- 
stantial value systems and standards of 
behavior. Even though the positive ac- 
complishments of the children of this 
decade were given true evaluation, 
there was yet an underlying awareness 
that an essential ingredient seemed to 
be missing. Perhaps it was the lack of 
dedication in so many of our youth 
that caused the educator to wonder how 
his students would rise to the challenges 
of the scientific age. It may well have 
been the selfishness and narrowness of 
life that was of greatest concern to the 
social service practitioner. The medical 
man, whose widespread interest in the 
whole person being treated as a patient 
extends to personal adjustment, indi- 
vidual morality and over-all health, was 
more keenly aware than most of us that 





Vonsignor Gallagher, M.S.S.W., of Cleve- 
land, is Secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Committee for the 1960 White House 
Conference. 
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things were not good with the typical 
American youth. He, too, felt that the 
inner drive, the inspirational component 
which turned into leaders 
clearly lacking in a good many of our 
young people. 

The clergy, of course, were very hap- 
py to see this kind of an assessment 
coming from other fields. It has been 
an old story with them. The dramatic 
awakening of so many others to the ab- 
sence of perfect moral qualities in chil- 
dren and youth is a goal toward which 
the clergy of America has been striv- 
ing for these many years. It is truly 
a golden opportunity which presents it- 
self to the widest group of responsible 
American adults, namely, that of pre- 
paring the youth of America for an un- 
charted tomorrow by reaffirming the 
basic values of life upon which all men 
in every era have built. 


men was 





1958 President 
Eisenhower named a National Commit- 
tee of 92 members and appointed as its 
Chairman, Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los 
Angeles, California. The Committee 
represents an excellent cross-section of 
the geography as well as the personnel of 
our nation. One would not know where 
to start to list the outstanding people 
since the list would go on and on until 
it had embraced the whole Committee. 
It is appropriate to say that the person- 
nel of this group represents lay and pro- 
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fessional, teacher and pupil, clergyman 
and church-member. One pleasant rela- 
tionship is enjoyed by this Conference 
with its prototype in that Alice Long- 
worth, the daughter of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is a member of this 
year’s National Committee. The Com- 
mittee is honored by the presence of 
John Artichocker, a Sioux Indian 
youth. His marked reserve and quiet 
dignity does credit to his race; the cour- 
age and faith which he typifies is hav- 
ing its effect on other youth included 
in this National Committee. The Com- 
mittee is entertained now and then by 
Danny Kaye who does not let his sharp 
wit and outstanding sense of humor in- 
terfere with the contribution he is mak- 
ing to the Conference through his 
instinct for children and his keen sensi- 
tivity to their needs. 

This Golden Anniversary Conference 
is being built on three major citizen 
groups, the Federal Interdepartmental 
Committee, the 
Organizations and the Council of State 
Youth Committees. The Federal Inter- 
departmental Committee represents per- 
sonnel from the federal government, 
from all of its departments directly and 
indirectly concerned with the welfare 
of children. This group will name about 
200 delegates to the actual meeting. 

The Council of National Organiza- 
tions is a coordinating body set up to 
give leadership to national organizations 
desirous of participating in this Con- 
ference. Any national organization 
which has a bona fide interest in 
children and youth is eligible to be a 
member of this group. Over 500 such 
organizations availed themselves of the 
opportunity to be listed as officially de- 
sirous of sending delegates to the deli- 
berations of the Golden Anniversary 
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White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 
groups, patriotic associations, parental 
units, labor, youth groups, to name only 
a few. This group will send 1,900 dele- 
gates to the Washington Conference. 


The Council of State Youth Com- 
mittees represents those citizen groups 
from the individual states and territo- 
ries of the United States. The Governor 
in each of the states appointed a White 
House Committee for the purpose of 
developing state activity. One of the 
responsibilities of this appointed group 
was to name the delegates who would 
attend as representatives of the states. 
This group will comprise about 3,600 
delegates. 


These are professional 


Theme Assemblies 

The actual program will be divided 
into meetings of four types. The Con- 
ference will open and close with a 
Plenary Session. It is hoped that the 
President of the United States will ad- 
dress the total convocation scheduled 
for Sunday evening, March 27th, in the 
Field House of the University of Mary- 
land. The final Plenary Session will be 
held on Friday afternoon in the Na- 
tional Armory in Washington. In be- 
tween these two meetings the delegates 
will be kept quite busy attending the 
following type meetings: Theme As- 
sembly is a title given to five con- 
current meetings which will be held the 
first thing in the morning on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. In each of 
these meetings a speaker of major im- 
portance will address himself to the 
same general topic as it relates to the 
Values and Ideals of our children and 
youth. Each of these Theme Assemblies 
will then break down into a Forum 
meeting. The 1,500 people attending a 
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Theme Assembly will divide into four 
or five Forums. Here again, the dele- 
gates will be addressed by an individual 
or perhaps a panel of experts who will 
discuss a further delineation of the to- 
pic expressed at the initial meeting of 
that morning. 

Work Groups will constitute the en- 
tire afternoon program. These will be 
groups of 25 to 30 people drawn from 
the Forums mentioned above who will 
discuss more specific problems as they 
relate to the general theme of the day. 
This Work Group will have a constant 
group of personnel. Being together for 
three days discussing a problem, it is 
felt that they will be in a reasonable po- 
sition to make some resolutions and rec- 
Confer- 


ommendations to the entire 


ence. 

The last two days of the week will 
be spent in arriving at a synthesis of 
the thinking of the entire Conference. 
The material resolved by the Work 
Groups will be correlated on the For- 
um meeting level and the final conclu- 
sions of each Forum will be presented 
to the entire Conference at the final 
Plenary Session. This will represent the 
reporting of the Conference. 


reer 
y 





Significant minority opinions which 
show themselves on the Forum level 
will be reported along with majority 
opinions at the final Plenary Session. It 
is hoped that in this way a thorough 
composite of the thinking of our nation 
with regard to children and youth will 
be obtained without slighting any ma- 
jor differences. 
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In 1957 the Administrative Board of 
the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States expressed itself as being desirous 
of making a real contribution to the 
nation’s thinking in the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Because of the preoccupation 
of the Church with health, education 
and welfare matters pertaining to chil- 
dren and youth, the Bishops felt that a 
reflection of Catholic principles, would 
be interesting and informative to the 
citizenry of the United States gener- 
ally. To achieve the development of 
this participation, the Bishops named a 
Coordinator of Catholic participation. 





The plan of participation which was 
developed involved the establishing of 
diocesan units around the nucleus of 
the Superintendent of Schools, the Di- 
rector of Charities, the Catholic Youth 
Director and the Director of Hospitals. 
It involved convening a group of 
knowledgeable laymen to promote local 
activity in connection with the Confer- 
ence. Great interest was expressed in 
the hope thar leadership in community 
activities might result from the alerting 
of Catholic people on a diocesan basis. 
This group was encouraged to relate 
themselves to the State Youth Commit- 
tee, officially appointed by the Govern- 
or and with other church related and 
non-sectarian programs for children and 
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youth in the hope that widespread grass 
root concern could be expressed. The 
theme of Catholic participation was 
that of cooperating with other citizen 
groups to recruit as wide a sampling of 
our citizenry as possible to address 
themselves to the local form of chal- 
lenges that were being placed before our 
children and youth. This local character 
of participation, it was felt, would 
offer a truer expression of the concern 
of the nation than reports presented by 
a few specialists. 


Diocesan Youth commissions 

One additional advantage was point- 
ed out by the Coordinator of Catholic 
participation. It was felt that the ex- 
perience enjoyed in preparing for the 
1960 White House Conference might 
well be the proving grounds for the 
effectiveness of a Diocesan Youth Com- 
mission comprised of the personnel enu- 
merated above. It was felt that there 
are so many areas of service in which 
the Church might be active with re- 
gard to children and youth that a 
Diocesan Youth Commission might well 
provide the machinery for avoiding du- 
plication and covering the gaps of un- 
met needs. Such an official arm of the 
Bishop might plan a long range pro- 
gram rather than concern itself with 
piecemeal solutions to immediate prob- 
lems. More than 100 dioceses have co- 
operated in promoting activity in their 
local communities. Such an alerting of 
the Catholic people of the United States 
can have only desirable effects. It will 
serve to make them much more con- 
scious of the growing difficulties con- 
fronting our children and youth and of 
the need to cooperate with other com- 
munity organizations and programs in 
providing a solid protective front. 
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Earlier in this article reference was 
made to the golden opportunity present- 
ed to America to equip its children and 
youth with solid principles and lasting 
values. Long before the President’s 
Committee met, the Subcommittee on 
Theme was appointed. The material 
gathered by this subcommittee showed 
in a remarkable manner a single ques- 
tion, which occupied the minds of peo- 
ple from coast to coast — “What can 
we do about the attitudes of our 
youth?” The first concern was not how 
we shall clothe, feed, educate, medicate 
and recreate our children. The primary 
concern was about their attitudes to- 
ward the spiritual and moral concepts, 
religious convictions and value systems. 
While knowledgeable people are aware 
that not all American youth are in a 
sad state, there was still substantial con- 
cern about the attitudinal atmosphere in 
which most of our children lived and 
breathed. Here America was concerned 
about the shallowness of our children’s 
interest in things that pertain to the 
spiritual. Parents were deeply con- 
cerned because their children, who with 
themselves belonged to the most re- 
spectable organizations and institutions, 
were still yielding to unacceptable be- 
havior standards when the pressure of 
social contact with other children was 
apparent. Families were shocked at the 
absence of a sense of values and goals 
in their children and this after parents 
believed that they had done all that was 
required to give their youngsters the 
kind of direction that would lead them 
to a successful eternity. American par- 
ents were distraught with the indiffer- 
ence of many adults and youth who 
thought of traditional patriotic ideals 
and values in terms of travesties and 
caricatures rather than the honored con- 
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cepts that they are meant to be. America 
is getting to the heart of the problem 
when its representatives on the Com- 
mittee consider the tendency towards 
delinquency or disobedience in terms of 
the absence of ideals, values and reli- 
gious convictions. 


Pendulum swings 

The pendulum is swinging again. If 
as a nation we have experienced a per- 
iod when prosperity, self-sufficiency and 
victory lulled us into thoughtlessness 
about these things, we are now con- 
fronted with the plain, unvarnished 
truth that all is not well with America. 
It should not be implied that in a state 
of fright our nation is now scurrying 
toward these havens. What is meant is 
that Americans are looking for some 
balance in their quest for material goods 
and their loyalty to spiritual and reli- 
gious values. It is correct at least to 
say that there are symptoms which in- 
dicate this. In our moments of thought- 
fulness, it is clear that all of us would 
say that our best possibilities as indivi- 
duals and as a nation lay in this middle 
path. There is great energy and initia- 
tive in seeking the material advantages 
which our wealth and know-how pro- 
duce. This pursuit, however, must al- 
ways be put in the perspective of eter- 
nity where man recognizes that his 
primary sources of value is found not 
in the caricature of a highly indepen- 
dent and spiritually indifferent being 
but rather in the fact that he resembles 
Almighty God in whose image and like- 
ness he was created. These are tremen- 
dous realizations. The question is what 
are we going to do with them. If ever 
a golden opportunity was provided to 
us, it is provided in this Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference. 
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“D DAY" 


AST MONTH the campaign for fed- 
i? eral school aid celebrated an anni- 
versary that is rare among na- 
tion-wide movements: just 90 years 
have passed since the first bill author- 
izing federal funds for the common 
schools was introduced in Congress on 
February 25, 1870. Close to a thousand 
bills have since been submitted, there 
have been weeks of committee hearings, 
thousands of pages of testimony, leng- 
thy and acrid floor debates. But the 
bills that became laws concern only 
peripheral or minor aspects of school 
operations. 


On the whole, the battle for federal 
aid to education has been one of the 
most bitter and emotion-charged, most 
ardently fought-over and most frus- 
trated drives on the national scene. The 
House passed a general school aid bill 
in 1872, the Senate went through the 
motions no fewer than seven times: in 
1880, 1884, 1886, 1888, 1948, 1949, 
and again on February 4, 1960. Al- 
though none of those bills were enact- 
ed, the protagonists of federal aid are 
neither discouraged nor deterred by 
their repeated defeats. They have been 
predicting final victory each year for 
a long time and appear more certain 
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“More dollars for education 


FOR FEDERAL 


than ever of their eventual triumph. 
Many expect it confidently in 1960. 

It is certain that the House is not 
ready to accept the Senate-passed $900 
million a year bill for teachers’ salaries 
and construction aid. It may, however, 
be willing to approve a program it has 
repeatedly rejected in recent years: 
about $300 million in annual school 
building grants. If it does and if the 
Senate agrees (which it probably will), 
only the President’s pen stands between 
the bill and its enactment into law. 
Will the President sign or veto it? 

The present administration’s stand on 
federal aid to education has vacillated. 
In its early years it adhered to the 
principle that schools are a state and 
local responsibility. After the 1954 
elections the President relented suffi- 
ciently to send a message to the Hill on 
February 8, 1955 that recommended 
federal credit assistance on school bonds 
and $66.7 million a year in construc- 
tion grants for three years. In 1956 
and 1957 his attitude softened further 
and he upped the proposed annual 
grants to $250 and $325 million re- 
spectively, for five or four years. The 
bills were defeated in the House, both 
in 1956 and 1957. That seemed to set- 
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or more education for the dollars.’ 


SCHOOL AID? 


tle the issue until Sputnik came along 
and caused Congress to pass the admini- 
stration-sponsored National 
Education Act of 1958 which provid- 


Defense 


ed aid for science and foreign language 

teaching, counseling, fellowships, etc. 
Soon after, proposals for general fed- 

eral aid to education were again gain- 


ing Congressional attention. In 1959 
the President sanctioned a program 
(though he refused to send a message 
to Congress recommending it) that 


would pay half the debt service on 
school bonds in “needy” districts. He 
left no doubt that he would veto any 
bill providing aid for teachers’ salaries 
and that he opposed outright grants for 
school purposes. Yet he permitted the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and its Office of Education to 
issue reports and statements which, if 
true, would prove that the administra- 
tion program is inadequate. The advo- 
cates of “massive” federal aid, not sur- 
prisingly, built their case upon these 
reports which supplied them with all 
the ammunition they needed to attack 
the President’s program and to sub- 
stantiate their own case. The Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
Senator Morton, had no sooner finished 
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ROGER A. FREEMAN 


presenting the administration’s case in 
the Senate than he was faced with ci- 
tations from statements by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This inconsistency is one of the 
enigmas of the present administration 
which outsiders find hard to compre- 
hend. 

The case for federal school aid has 
changed very little since the 1870s and 
some of the Congressional speeches of 
70 or 80 years ago could with a few 
been given last 
month. Of course, the statistics have 


adjustments have 
grown bigger: enrollment in the public 
schools has multiplied five times, school 
expenditure 250 times. 

The case for massive federal aid is 
disarmingly simple: rapid enrollment 
increases are making heavier financial 
demands upon the schools than states 
and local communities can meet from 
their limited financial resources. Teach- 





Mr. Freeman has been a member of the 
research staffs of both presidential com- 
missions that have studied school finance 
within the past 20 years. He subsequently 
served on the White House staff and ts 
now Vice President of The Institute for 
Soctal Science Research in Washington, 
Be. 
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ers are badly underpaid and _ serious 
shortages of teachers and classrooms 
have developed all over the country. 
Federal support will cure all these ills. 


Expanded enrollment 


How well does this case stand up 
under close analysis? School enrollment 
has been growing at an unprecedented 
rate. Public school enrollment climbed 
42 per cent in the past 20 years. That 
is a spectacular expansion. Set beside the 
147 per cent increase in private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, however, it 
does not look quite as impressive. Some- 
how the private schools managed to 
expand two and one-half times within 
20 years not only without federal aid 
but without any public funds whatso- 
ever. But the significant fact is that in 
the 20 years when the number of chil- 
dren increased 42 per cent, the expen- 
diture of the public schools jumped 567 
per cent (this is mot a typographical 
error, expenditures went from $2.3 bil- 
lion in 1940 to $15.5 billion in 1960). 
Even with the dollar’s value cut in half 
this would look to a lay observer to be 
a phenomenal increase which should 
have amply taken care of essential 
needs. We are told, however, that it 
has not, that the real breakthrough to a 
new and higher level of school support 
is yet to come. 


Here lies a deep ideological chasm. 
On the one side are those who believe 
that America’s educational problem can 
be expressed in numbers of teachers and 
classrooms and the size of the teach- 
ers’ pay, that lack of adequate finances 
is solely responsible for whatever defi- 
ciencies exist in our schools and col- 
leges, and that “there is nothing wrong 
with the schools that more money won’t 
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cure.”On the other side are those who 
blame the low status of American edu- 
cation and its product upon a lack of 
sense of purpose, a lowering of stand- 
ards of teaching, of promotion, of grad- 
uation: these people hold that available 
human and physical resources are used 
inadequately and wastefully, and that 
what is needed above all is not so much 
more money but greater wisdom in 
The antithesis may be 
the question 


spending it. 
concisely expressed by 
whether the more urgent need is to get 
more dollars for education or more edu- 
cation for the dollars. To be sure, no- 
body questions that the schools will 
need additional billions in the years 
ahead. Some observers doubt, however, 
that any amount of money can improve 
the educational product without major 
changes in the schools’ methods and 
practices. 


School funds increased 

By how much will school funds need 
to be increased in the 1960s? The heav- 
iest enrollment increases are almost 
over. As the war and postwar babies are 
reaching school-leaving age, annual en- 
rollment increases will shrink to less 
than half toward the end of the decade, 
from 1.2 million now to about 600,000 
a year between 1965 and 1970. The 
number of children in the public schools 
will grow 20 per cent between 1960 
and 1970 or, according to more ex- 
pansive projections, 24 per cent. Yet 
the demand is being raised insistently 
that school outlays be at least doubled. 
An increase of 100 per cent in funds 
during a period of a 20-24 per cent 
enrollment rise is deemed necessary be- 
cause vast shortages of classrooms and 
teachers are reported to exist which 
were created during the past 20 years 
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when the schools suffered from inade- 
quate support. 

The classroom shortage, which has 
been very much in the public eye for 
the past ten years, was placed at 132,- 
400 in the fall of 1959 by the Office 
of Education. That looks very big and 
serious indeed, until we remember that 
the Commissioner of Education only 
five years earlier (in October 1954) 
testified before a Congressional commit- 
tee to a deficiency of 370,000 class- 
rooms which he expected to increase. 
Soon after, the Chairman of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
predicted that we would be 600,000 
classrooms short by 1958. Contrary to 
these expert forecasts, shortages have 
been coming down ever since. Over the 
five while 
climbed 20 the number of 


past years, enrollment 
per cent, 
available classrooms grew 30 per cent. 
When the various state reports are an- 
alyzed more closely, they reveal such 
sharp discrepancies and inconsistencies 
that it becomes difficult to accept any 
But they are, 
at this time, the only available official 


of them at face value. 


information on the classroom situation. 


Projected construction 

Two years ago, in my book School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead,' 1 project- 
ed classroom needs to 1970, counting 
in the so-called backlog or current 
shortage, increasing enrollments, aban- 
donments, etc. I arrived at an annual 
construction need of 60,000 classrooms 
for the succeeding twelve years (to 
1970). Since construction aver- 
aged close to 70,000 classrooms a year, 
the outlook did not seem overly dis- 


new 


1 Institute for Social Science Research, 


Washington, D. C., 1958, $5. 
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But my projection was in 
some circles regarded as disturbing. 
However, in December 1959, the Chief 
of the Projection Section in the Office 
of Education, Louis Conger, presented 
a paper at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association in which he 
estimated the construction need in the 
ensuing ten years at an average of 61,- 


turbing. 


000 classrooms yearly. For some re- 
son, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare never got around to 
publishing Mr. Conger’s paper nor re- 
ferred to it in its subsequent statements 
or reports. The fact remains that the 
construction rate has been 
running higher for over five years than 


classroom 


the level at which it needs to be main- 
tained during the next ten. 


Difficulty in fund raising? 

It has been asserted that many school 
districts all over the country have 
reached the limit of their bonding ca- 
pacity and that, without adequate fed- 
eral or aid, build the 
schools they need. When the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
its own 


state cannot 


fare initiative—can- 





not on 
vassed the chief state school officers in 
January 1960, it found that out of a 
total of 40,600 school districts in the 
country, only 237 (which needed 3,086 
classrooms) reported to be borrowed- 
up. 

Some of the low-income states may, 
at times, find it difficult to raise the re- 
quired funds. Fortunately, almost all 
of the big enrollment increases are tak- 
ing place in the wealthier states; low- 
income states are experiencing an out- 
migration and tend to lose population. 
Moreover, schools cost less in some areas 
than in others. The huge construction 
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program of the Georgia State School 
Building Authority runs at $500 per 
pupil, while public schools in northern 
states usually cost $1,000 or more. New 
York City school projects cost from 
$2,000 per pupil up and some exceed 
$3,000. It is most enlightening to com- 
pare the cost of public and parochial 
schools in some of the larger cities. 
Public schools cost anywhere from 50 
to 100 per cent more than parochial 
schools. The reason is usually obvious: 
space allowances have almost doubled 
in public schools over the past quarter 
century, from around 50 square feet 
per pupil to 100 or more. Parochial 
school children still get along on 50 
square feet, as do the children in Europ- 
ean and Soviet schools. No evidence has 
ever been shown that children learn 
more if their schools are more spacious. 
Spacious schools, of course, cost more 
money and the argument over the cost, 
or the difficulty of raising the higher 
amount, sometimes delay completion 
for years. 


Teacher shortage dubious 

The teacher shortage picture is even 
more confused than the classroom situ- 
ation. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare reported on August 
30, 1959 a shortage of 195,000 teach- 
ers; further, that the number of teach- 
ers in the schools would decline 32,700 
between 1958-59 and 1959-60. But sta- 
tistics in its magazine School Life, De- 
cember, 1959, showed that there were 
61,000 more teachers in the schools 
than there had been the year before. 
In its August report the department 
upped the shortage for 1958-59 retro- 
actively from 132,000 to 182,000— 
that is, by 49,800—although simulta- 
neous statistics revealed that there had 
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been 65,900 more qualified teachers in 
the schools than the department had 
estimated one year before. 


In the case of the classroom shortage 
the department can at least plead that 
it is only compiling reports submitted 
by the state departments of education. 
But the states prepare no teacher short- 
age reports. The estimates are computed 
in the U. S. Office of Education and 
have for the past five years consistently 
understated the number of qualified 
teachers in the schools by 60,000 to 
70,000—as the statistics released one 
year later regularly reveal. This is no 
error but outright and deliberate de- 
ception which has been sharply and re- 
peatedly criticized but so far not cor- 
rected. 

The fact is that between 1953 and 
1959, when according to the Office of 
Education the teacher shortage grew 
from 72,000 to 195,000, the certified 
staff in the public schools increased 34 
per cent, the number of children only 
25 per cent. The number of children 
per teacher has been consistently re- 
duced—from 36 around 1900 to 29 in 
1930 and to 25 in 1959. Yet the teach- 
er shortage is reported to be growing. 
Many educational researchers set out to 
prove that children learn more in small 
classes than in large. Dozens of such 
studies have been conducted but the 
evidence has been negative. If anything 
it seemed to point in the other direction 
(compare a series of six editorials on 
class size in the Catholic School Jour- 
nal, 1959). It is well known that class 
sizes in parochial schools are usually far 
larger than in public schools. 


The outlook for the teacher supply is 
highly assuring. The percentage of all 
graduates who prepared for 
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teaching has risen from 21 per cent in 
1948 to 32 per cent in 1959 and the 
number of college graduates is project- 
ed to double between 1958 and 1970. 
So, if the percentage of students choos- 
ing a teaching career is only maintained 
we shall double the supply of new 
teacher graduates. On the other hand, 
the annual pupil enrollment increase 
will shrink to half during the 1960s as 
I mentioned earlier. This means, then, 
that the demand to meet higher enroll- 
will be cut in half while the 


supply of new teachers will double. 


ments 


Are teachers underpaid? Many un- 
doubtedly are, as they must, under a 
system which pays by uniform sched- 
ules rather than by individual merit 
and performance. Particularly teachers 
with family obligations often have a 
difficult time making ends meet. How- 
ever, only one teacher in ten is a man 
with a family and he usually takes a 
supplemental job when his 36-week 
school year ends. Something will have 
to be done about teachers’ salaries but 
it may not be across the board raises 
for everybody. It may be a full work 
year (like everybody else), increased 
productivity, and pay according to pro- 
fessional principles rather than union 
scale. 

On the whole, teachers have done 
better than others. Over the past 30 
years their average salary has gone up 
103 per cent, the earnings of all em- 
ployed persons only 83 per cent (in 
constant dollars). Since 1950 teachers’ 
salaries have advanced 40 per cent (in 
constant dollars). How much should 
they go up in the 1960s? Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Flem- 
ming proposed at the dedication of the 
new NEA building in Washington early 
in 1959 that teachers’ salaries be dou- 
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bled within A short time 
later, at the librarians’ convention, he 
suggested that librarians’ salaries be 
doubled. It fortunte that Mr. 


Flemming was not invited to address 


ten years. 


seems 
the steelworkers or we would never 
have gotten the steel strike settled. 


Rising salaries 

States have been 
raising teachers’ salaries right along and, 
to all appearances, will continue to do 
so. Between 1952-53 and 1959-60 the 
percentage of teachers earning less than 
$3,500 a year dropped from 62 to 13 
per cent; those than 
$4,500 jumped from 13 to 57 per cent. 
Not many other occupational groups 
could schedule their annual convention 
in Hawaii (as the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers did in 1960), and 
expect their members to afford to at- 
tend.” Probably few family heads will. 
But they number only one teacher out 


and communities 


making more 


of ten. 


By and large, it seems that the way 
to attract a higher caliber of candidates 
to the teaching profession—and, in 
fact, the answer to most school prob- 
lems—is not just do more of what we 
have been doing but to seek better ways 
of doing it. 


The historical record of public school 
support in the United States is truly 
outstanding. Since the end of the war, 
public school expenditures have risen 
from 1.6 per cent of the national in- 
come in 1945-46 to 2.7 per cent in 
1949-50 and to 3.8 per cent in 1959- 
60. A comparison of the material in- 
vestment—equipment, spaciousness of 





2 It is hard to conceive of a national society 
of college teachers staging their annual 
meeting in Hawaii. They certainly could 
not afford it. 
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buildings, recreational facilities, class 
size, teacher salary, etc.—with Europ- 
ean or Soviet schools, or with American 
private schools, shows our public 
schools to be far ahead. This, unfortun- 
ately, cannot be said of the level of 
learning. In terms of acquired skills 
and knowledge, students of European 
and Soviet schools are reported to be 
two or more years ahead. 

In any case, it is clear that the cost 
of the public schools is going up and 
that additional billions will be needed to 
support them. How shall they be 
raised? The principle of subsidiarity 
suggests that the preferred solution be 
sought at the lowest level of govern- 
ment that is capable of performing the 
task. The claim that the residents of 
New York, California, Illinois, or Con- 
necticut cannot afford to pay for the 
education of their children and need 
outside aid is silly on its face. A better 
case can conceivably be made for assist- 
ance to some of the low-income states. 
But even here, shrinking income differ- 
entials, relatively stable population size, 
and lower costs weaken the case. Ex- 
perience has shown time and again that 
Congress will not touch an aid bill that 
benefits only a few states. This is a 
case of bringing home the bacon; char- 
ity begins at home. In fact, the senti- 
ment has tended away even from equal- 
izing bills (allocating relatively more 
to low-income states) and toward the 
flat grant principle embodied in the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill. It is today plainly 
unrealistic and naive to suggest federal 
aid to low-income states only. They 
don’t have the votes—and, if they did, 
they’d vote it down. Federal school aid 
will be enacted for all states or for 
none. 


The Murray-Metcalf Bill would have 
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authorized grants to all states rising 
from $25 to $100 per child within four 
years. The Monroney amendment to the 
McNamara Bill (S. 8), which was ap- 
proved by the Senate, allows each state 
$20 per year for every child of school 
age (§ to 17 years). All children re- 
siding in a state will count but fed- 
eral funds will be divided among public 
schools only. In other words, public 
schools will receive relatively more 
where a larger percentage of the chil- 
dren attends private schools. 


Avoids fateful issue 

The bill is very cleverly drafted. Its 
authors tried to avoid the argument 
over aid for auxiliary services to pri- 
vate schools that sealed the fate of the 
1948 and 1949 bills. They provided that 
federal funds be available not for gen- 
eral school purposes but only for teach- 
and school construction. 
Church-connected schools are ineligible 
for both under the Supreme Court de- 
cisions in the Everson and McCollum 
cases. 


ers salaries 


The Morse amendment would have 
permitted $75 million annually in loans 
to private nonprofit schools at 234 per 
cent interest. It should come as no par- 
ticular surprise that it was voted down.* 
Its passage would, in the view of some 
of the advocates of federal aid, have 
defeated one of the bill’s major pur- 


3 Nine Senators voted for the Morse amend- 
ment who later voted against passage of 
the bill without it (8 Republicans, 1 Demo- 
crat [Lausche]). Twenty-three Senators 
voted against the Morse amendment who 
later voted for the passage of the bill with- 
out it (19 Democrats, 4 Republicans [Case 
S.D., Cooper, Javits, Mundt]). Senator 
Kennedy was absent, but registered his 
vote against the Morse amendment and 
for the passage of the bill. The House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1960, voted 18-6 for a construction 
bill and against benefits to private schools 
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poses. The sharp expansion of the pri- 
vate schools—at a far more rapid rate 
than public schools—has caused anxiety 
among some of the public school ad- 
ministrators who fear continuance of 
the trend. They know that private 
schools have long waiting lists and that 
their enrollment would jump several 
additional millions if they had the mo- 
ney to build facilities and hire teach- 
ers. 

During the 1958 Senate hearings the 
executive secretaries of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and of the 
National School Boards Association ob- 
jected vigorously to benefits to private 
schools in the Defense Education Act. 
The latter volunteered his belief that 
the educational benefits in the G.I. bill 
violated the principle of separation of 
church and state and that if similar 
tuition grants were made available to 
the parents of school children, usable 
at schools of their choice, “the public 


schools of the nation would be 
doomed.” 
dd 
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Those who view the apparent prefer- 
ence of a growing number of parents 
for private schools not as a challenge 
to the public schools but as a menace 
will rather forego federal aid than ac- 
quiesce in a provision that would even 
in the smallest way benefit private 
schools. The NEA could have had a 
school aid bill in 1948 if it had been 
willing to concede one or two per cent 
of the amount to private schools for 


auxiliary services. But, as one of the 
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leaders in that fight told me years later: 
“On this point we cannot and we shall 
not compromise.” Father Neil McClus- 
key, S.J., commented in his excellent 
Catholic View point on Education: 

An even larger group of Americans 
bases its opposition on the fear that what- 
ever favors the growth of private educa- 
tion serves to weaken public education— 
that any government step facilitating the 
expansion of parochial schools redounds 
to the harm of public schools.4 


Private schools disadvantaged 
To reverse the 20-year enrollment 
trend to private schools and to direct 
it again toward the public schools is one 
of the major impelling forces in the 
organized drive for federal aid. Fed- 
eral support of the public schools could 
make private schools less able to com- 
pete in terms of teachers’ salaries and 
school facilities, and might gradually 
tip the scalés against them. Those who 
favored a sharing of the federal funds 
services) by private 
schools, joining with the opponents to 
all federal aid, succeeded in 1948 and 
1949 in blocking bills that restricted 
benefits exclusively to public schools. 
It is doubtful whether they could do 
so today. It is obvious that those who 


(for auxiliary 


want private schools to participate lack 
the votes to pass their type of bill. Nor 
are they likely to get the votes—at 
least for a long, long time. 


The immediate financial impact of 
the bill now under consideration in the 
House would be slight. It would raise 
federal funds from $2 to $3 billion in 
three years during which the public 
schools will spend at least $50 billion. 
But the long range effects would be sig- 
nificant. If public school expenditures 


House, New York, 1959, p. 175. 
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are to be boosted by $15 billion over 
the next ten years, and if states and 
communities cannot do this under their 
own power, then federal aid amounting 
to $300 or $500 million, or even $1 
billion a year is no answer. It would 
take at least $5 billion a year, as the 
original Murray-Metcalf provided, to 
make an impact. To assure early con- 
sideration of an increase in the amount, 
the Monroney amendment cut the Sen- 
ate bill’s authorization to two years. 


Appropriations — influence 

Federal appropriations of $5 billion 
a year or more, of course, would lead to 
growing federal influence upon the 
schools, as James Bryant Conant has 
pointed out in his recent book, The 
Child, the Parent and the State. The 
real significance, however, goes beyond 
the old question of federal control. 
Federal funds would vest unprecedent- 
ed powers in state departments of edu- 
cation and school administrators in gen- 
eral. All of the school aid bills place the 
distribution of federal funds among 
school districts in the hands of chief 
state school officers, whether through 
the drafting of “state plans” or other- 
wise. Those officials would no longer 
be dependent upon the legislature for 
the parceling out of aid to the local 
schools. Nor would local school admin- 
istrators remain as dependent upon their 
boards and communities for the ap- 
proval of funds. 


The crux 

Here is the real crux of the fight 
over federal aid. Lay control of the 
schools is exercised largely through the 
power over the purse, through the ap- 
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proval or denial of the funds demanded 
by the administrators. To the extent to 
which centrally-raised funds are sup- 
plied, lay influence wanes. Public dis- 
satisfaction with the schools and their 
product has multiplied in recent years 
In the rising wave of unhappiness over 
the appalling lack of skills and knowl- 
edge displayed by the schools’ gradu- 
ates, administrators at times find it dif- 
ficult to get their tax and bond pro- 
posals adopted. They are afraid that 
ever-growing tax bills will cause par- 
ents to take a more critical look at the 
efficiency in the use of manpower and 
facilities, at curriculum, educational 
standards, and grade promotion practi- 
ces. Federal aid offers a way out. It 
would tend, for better or worse, to 
shift the control of the schools from 
lay communities to the professional ad- 
ministrators at local, state, and federal 
levels. 





The American public has been sub- 
jected to exaggerations and distortions 
for so long that, in the absence of any 
organized effort to correct the picture, 
it has come to believe the mythology 
of federal aid. The vast propaganda ef- 
fort that has gone into this campaign 
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over many years is now paying off. The 
road toward sharply increased school 
support is not being presented as offer- 
ing the alternative routes of higher- 
state-local taxes or higher federal taxes. 
Rather, it is being represented as a 
choice between higher state-local taxes 


federal 


and aid. Federal money is 
viewed as coming for free from the in- 
exhaustible fede treasury. Why 


should local citizens vote for a local 
bond issue or tax rate when they may 
soon be able to get the new school (or 
teachers’ salary hike) for 50 cents or 
less on the dollar? Many ask: If school 
costs are to double, as we are told they 
must, why should we pay for them? 
Let Uncle Sam do it, then it won’t cost 
us so much. 

Viewing it realistically, the chances 
of passing a school aid bill in the 86th 


It al- 
most always pays to vote for all appro- 


Congress are better than even. 


priations and against all taxes (unless 
they are levied upon a vote-weak mi- 
nority) especially during an election 
year. The Powell amendment (which 
would prevent federal funds from go- 
ing to segregated schools) may be less 
effective in blocking passage in a year 
in which members of Congress have a 
chance to demonstrate their convic- 
tion against racial discrimination by 
voting for a strong civil rights bill. 


Nobody can foretell at this time 
what the President will do. If the bill 
is scaled down and divested of some of 
its most objectionable features, he 
might well yield to the pressures upon 
him and sign. If he vetoes the bill, who 
will repeat the feat in 1961? 





A CATHOLIC PARENT SPEAKS UP 


The Honorable Lee Me tcalf, M.C. 

House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 

In re UURRAY-METCALF and Me- 
N BILLS 


VAMARA-HART EDUCATI( 
Dear Sir: 

A few weeks ago I received under 
your frank a copy of an extension of 
your remarks in the House on Septem- 
ber 14, 
school 


1959 re'ative to the need for 
that 
sending of this document constitutes a 


facilities. I assume the 
bid for my support of your co-spon- 
sored Murray-Metcalf bill, which pro- 


poses to make federal grants for con- 
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struction and salaries to public schools 
based, with some weighting, on the 
number of children of ages 5-17. 

As an educator I appreciate our edu- 
cational needs, but I am opposed to the 
discriminatory aspects of both your bill 
and that of Senator McNamara, which 
provides for federal funds for construc- 
tion of public school facilities. 

As the father of five children in a 
family that prefers private education, 
I am opposed to the failure of both bills 
to make any provision for my children. 
Congressman, there is nothing in the 
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Constitution or in any decision of the 
Supreme Court that would prohibit Con- 
gress from giving an educational grant 
to my children on equal terms with 
other young American citizens. 

But even though the Constitution 
guarantees all children equal protection 
of the law, both your bill and that of 
Senator McNamara discriminate against 
those who prefer private education, you 
set up a religious test as a condition 
of receiving federal funds. 

The fact that many in our society 
fail to see such tests in your legislation 
does not render them any the less odious 
to those of us who must bear them. I 
believe that the First Amendment was 
intended to be a guardian of our reli- 
gious rights, not a weapon for their de- 
I believe that Congress, in 
exercising its duty not to establish a 
church, must be equally alert to see that 
all citizens have access to general fed- 
eral benefits without regard to religious 
beliefs. 

Both bills seek constitutional justifi- 
cation in a national interest in public 
schools. Can you explain to me why 
in this matter the Congress has a na- 
tional interest in those children who at- 
tend public schools and none in mine? 

In this last respect I notice that my 
children are counted in the determina- 
tion of state quotas. I submit that it 
is bad enough to count them out of 
their share, but to count them in for 
one that is then assigned to other chil- 
dren is doubly discriminatory. 


struction. 


Congressman Metcalf, you must real- 
ize that many citizens who prefer pri- 
vate education resent deeply the pres- 
ent system of double taxation on the 
state and local level, under which the 
benefits derived from the education tax- 
es of all individuals and corporations 
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are assigned solely to one group of citi- 
zens. \ 

Do you now expect these people 
wholeheartedly to support programs 
that incorporate into federal law the 
discriminations, religious tests, and sec- 
ond-class citizenship under which they 
presently labor on the state level? 

As for practical proposals in matters 
of this sort, I would suggest something 
similar to the G.I. Bill or some type of 
allotment system to be worked out with 
parents’ or citizens’ groups. As one who 
freely chose a private school under the 
G.I. Bill, I believe that Congress can in 
this important area devise an equally 
effective method to promote the na- 
tional interest. 

It is urged that the need for educa- 
tional facilities spur Congress on to 
some action on education bills this ses- 
sion, but I trust that our lawmakers 
will bear in mind that our courts take 
a dim view of the opinion that eager- 
ness to do good in some is an excuse for 
glossing over the rights of others. 

As a parent whose rights to control 
the education of his children have been 
vindicated by the highest court of our 
land, I respectfully urge you and shall 
also urge these other gentlemen to con- 
sider my rights in this matter as well 
as those of my children. My wife and 
I would like our Margaret, Frankie, 
Tommy, Annie, and Charlie to grow up 
as first-class citizens in a democracy 
that really respects all their rights, in- 
cluding that most important one of 
free choice of education without pen- 
alty. 

Sincerely, 

Francis J. Brown, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economics 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MARK OF KEYNES 


Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J. * 


When the question is asked, “What 
do you think of Keyne?”, one should 
feel free to pause for a long breath be- 
fore beginning to answer. Recently, 
The Means to Prosperity: Keynesian 
Economics Pro and Con" landed on my 
desk and my comment was invited. Al- 
low me to draw the long breath. 

The neophyte in economic science 
might well be directed to Dudley Dil- 
lard, who in his book The Economics 
of John Maynard Keynes,” presents an 
excellent summary and explanation of 
Keynes’ teachings. One is tempted to 
use the word, “translation.” Robert 
Heilbroner in The Worldly Philoso- 
phers* has a chapter on Keynes which 
is jaunty and debonair as well as in- 
formative. 

Dillard and Heilbroner present our 
man as one of the most important writ- 
ers of our times (if not the most im- 
portant) in the field of economics. 
They show how his ideas have exerted 
influence on the thought of practically 
all economists and on governmental pol- 
icies throughout the world. 

Heilbroner, for example, pictures 
Karl Marx as the economist of Capital- 
:ism Doomed and Keynes as the Econo- 
mist of Capitalism Viable. If one were 
to throw a series of adjectives at 


1 By J. M. Keynes, Sumner H. Slichter, 
John H. Williams, Henry C. Wallich. Econ- 
omica Books, Buffalo, 1959, $1.45. 

2 Prentice Hall, New York, 1948. 

3 Simon & Schuster, New York, 1953. 
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Father Cahill teaches Economics at the 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Marx, it might be to the point to note 
that he was atheistic, anti-religious, 


materialistic, deterministic, revoluti- 
onary, evolutionary, anti-social, physic- 
ally unwell, impractical, industrious 


and ponderously and powerfully intel- 
lectual. Following the same strategem 
with regard to Keynes, one would say 
that he was English, aristocratic, intui- 
tional, widely interested, highly exper- 
tised in practical business matters, im- 
patient with mediocrity and stupidity 
in high places, confidently courageous, 
highly explosive and facilely intellec- 
tual. 

Having directed the neophytes to their 
reading and the thinkers to pounding 
on these adjectives, let us try to follow 
a more prosaic mode of closing in on 
our prey. He was born in 1883 (the 
year in which Marx died), the son of 
John Neville Keynes. A brilliant youth, 
he was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. Thereupon he en- 
tered civil service, accepting a post in 
the India Office. Indian Currency and 
Finance resulted from this experience. 
During World War I he served with 
the Treasury and journeyed to Paris to 
work with the Supreme Economic 
Council at the Versailles Treaty Con- 
ference. 

To Keynes, the Versailles Treaty was 
the hallmark of ignorant and revengeful 
economic stupidity. He resigned his 
post and wrote a scathing denunciation 
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of the work of Versailles. He called 
his book The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace.* The intuitional and ana- 
lytical insights contained in this work 
marked Keynes as a prophet during the 
1920s and 1930s. 

In 1925 he entered the lists again 
with The Economic Consequences of 
Sterling Parity.’ (The English edition 
is entitled 'The Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Churchill.) Here he faulted Bri- 
tain for overvaluing the pound in 
terms of the currencies of other coun- 
tries. Subsequent events again seemed 
to prove him a prophet. 

Setting his sights on the heights, he 
worked away at A Treatise on Moncy.® 
Of this work he was later to say that it 
was his way of learning the role of 
money in our uneven economy. In it 
he noted the see-saw effect of the inter- 
action of savings and investments. It 
hit the stalls in 1930 in the midst of the 
depression yet failed to account for the 
idle men, idle money and _ unsated 
wants of that dread period in our his- 
tory. 

The restless mind of Keynes turned 
to grapple with the problem of the pro- 
longed depression. In 1933 he wrote 
The Means of Prosperity. In this prob- 
ing work he advocated a policy of in- 
creased loan-expenditure plus an in- 
creased foreign balance as a means of 
raising employment and prices. He 
called for a World Economic Confer- 
ence to insure the adoption of similar 
policies by other countries. He con- 
cluded: 


For we have reached a critical point. 
In a sense it is true that the mists are 
lifting. We can, at least, see clearly the 
gulf to which our present path is leading. 


4 Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 
1920. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1925. 


6 Macmillan, London, 1932. 
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Few of us doubt that we must, without 
much more delay, find an effective means 
to raise world prices; or we must expect 
the progressive breakdown of the existing 
structure of contract and instruments of 
indebtedness, accompanied by the utter 
discredit of orthodox leadership in fin- 
ance and government, with what ultimate 
outcome we cannot predict. (p. 41) 

Actually the fuller rationalization of 
these suggestions was to come later in 
his General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money published in 1936." 
Here, addressing himself to the central 
problem of unemployment, Keynes seeks 
to line up all the variables in the work- 
ing of the economy and to center at- 
tention on the recalcitrant factors and 
thus to localize, as it were, the crucial 
point. He takes as his starting point 
the idea that there is no automatic safe- 
ty mechanism which will elevate the 
economy from a prolonged depression. 
Next, he is interested in the determi- 
nants of the national income and em- 
ployment. 

Thus we can sometimes regard our ulti- 
mate independent variables as consisting 
of (1) the three fundamental psychological 
factors, namely, the psychological pro- 
pensity to consume, the psychological atti- 
tude to liquidity and the psychological ex- 
pectation of future yield from capital as- 
sets, (2) the wage-unit as determined by 
the bargains reached between employers 
and employed, and (3) the quantity of 
money as determined by the action of the 
central bank; so that, if we take as given 
the factors above, these variables deter- 
mine the national income (or dividend) 
and the quantity of employment. (pp. 246- 
247) 

Most of these independent variables 
can be made to behave under the assum- 
ing mind of Keynes, save the propensity 
to invest. Thus, the quantity of money 
may be taken as a constant in a given 
period as a result of administrative de- 


7 Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
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cision. The wage rate is the result of a 
bargain and, for the moment, may be 
assumed to be a constant. (A gap exists 
concerning the increasing productivity 
of labor.) He assumes that the propen- 
sity to consume will be relatively con- 
stant in a short period of time. Thus the 
focus narrows and settles on the one de- 
terminant which is errant, i.e., invest- 
ment. There exists a terrible penchant 
to misjudge the marginal efficiency of 
capital. This error points the economy 
toward contraction or expansion. In a 
state of prolonged depression, the econ- 
omy has been directed toward a pro- 
gressively worsening state and strong 
counter measures are needed to counter- 
act this tendency. A proper long range 
solution would include a Public Board 
of Investment to balance the work of 
private investment (at least) so that 
the devastating effects of misjudgment 
of the marginal efficiency of capital by 
private investors might be controlled. 
For the short range, added investment 
must be made by public authority in 
order to produce greater national in- 
come and thus greater employment. In 
other words, in a depression situation, 
with a relationship between savings and 
investment producing a national in- 
come too small for full employment, 
added investment is required to add to 
national income and thus to foster 
more employment. 


The multiplier 


The amount of new investment need- 
ed to produce the added amount of na- 
tional income necessary to increase em- 
ployment up to the satisfactory level 
was a refinement on the main idea. The 
ratio between the net new investment 
and the net new national income was 
called the multiplier. Its size in a given 
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set of circumstances was to be derived 
from the propensity to consume. Later 
Keynesians, translating the foregoing 
onto charts, would use precise figures 
to show how investment 
would add how much to national in- 
come (and presumably, therefore, how 
much added employment there would 
be). However, important as such nice- 
ties may be in the practical sphere of 
the work-a-day world, they must not 
distract us from the main point that 
Keynes highlighted important variables 
in the economy and made the invest- 
ment function the scapegoat. 


much new 


This, you might say, was his contri- 
bution. It rocked the orthodox econo- 
mists, particularly since Keynes had 
been so high a star in the academic sky. 
He had accepted the notion that a de- 
pression might not contain within itself 
the seeds of its own decay, that there 
might not be automatic factors seeking 
to restore an equilibrium at full em- 
ployment that depression might be a 
permanent condition, unless we took 
steps. Needed was added investment to 
produce the added national income nec- 
essary for added employment. Thus and 
only thus can we rescue capitalism. 

Having thus exposed the core of the 
Keynesian teaching, we now turn to the 
little book on the desk. Keynes’ essay, 
“The Means to Prosperity” may be 
taken as a collector’s piece, particularly 
in view of the fact that three years 
later he was to make his fuller rational- 
ization along these lines. This essay re- 
presents a point in the development of 
his line of reasoning and is not of any 
great importance in itself. 

J. H. Williams, in the second essay, 
“Deficit Spending,” written in 1941, 
expresses his worries over the implica- 
tions of continued deficit spending, es- 
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pecially as regards its theoretical foun- 
dations. Worries like this were common 
at the time. This was before we entered 
the “economy of affluence.” To many 
it looked as though Keynes had made 
Marx unnecessary. Keynes, they held, 
provided the roundabout way to Stat- 
ism. Later writers, like Smithies, would 
cope with this objection by hinting 
that the way of the prolonged depres- 
sion was the shorter route to Statism 
and more sure. Williams comes back to 
the older suggestions—more employ- 
ment offices and the like as the way to 
cope with unemployment. Again, we 
are inclined to dismiss the offering as a 
museum piece. It is good as a record of 
what a leading economist of the period 
thought of Keynes in 1941. 


Slichter’s essay, “The Passing of the 
Keynesian Economics,” is something else 
again. It was written in 1957. Thus, it 
comes in a distinctly different set of cir- 
cumstances than the work of Keynes or 
Williams. It casts Keynes into the role 
of being exclusively a depression econ- 
omist. True, he wrote in the depression. 
True, he addressed himself to the task 
of moving the economy from the blight 
of a prolonged depression. His think- 
ing was inevitably tinged with the deep 
black of the depression years. However, 
his variables can be considered in a dif- 
ferent light. Slichter faults Keynes for 
his limited view of the consumer’s role 
in the economy, boasts of the now pres- 
ent great demands for new capital and 
emphasizes the impact of research in 
modern industry. Slichter enlarges on 
the affluent society as being quite dif- 
ferent from the economy which was 
the subject of the General Theory. Page 


8 A Survey of Contemporary Economics, 
Blakiston, Philadelphia, 1948, p. 178. 
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by page he dilates on the superiority of 
the real world over the world of Key- 
nesian theory and he, too, feels that 
“widespread and continued acceptance 
of Keynes’ theory of demand would 
have been disastrous for capitalistic in- 
stitutions.” To settle this difference be- 
tween Slichter and Keynes, we have 
only to discount the effect of the war 
and of defense spending on demand. 
Slichter doesn’t seem to regard the in- 
crease in demand as the result of added 
investment, induced by war and defense 
spending. Were he to grant this point 
to Keynes and start his analysis from 
there, it would be interesting to see 
how far apart the two are. 


“Keynes, Re-examined: The Man, 
The Theory” by Henry C. Wallich is 
the other essay included in this little 
study. Published first in the New York 
Times Magazine of April 20, 1958, it 
is a favorable presentation of the bio- 
graphical details and the outline of his 
contribution as contained in the General 
Theory. Wallich gives great credit to 
Keynes for changing the course of eco- 
nomic thinking and shows how his ana- 
lysis can be put into reverse and used 
to fight inflationary circumstances. 
Brief and to the point, Wallich sets 
Keynes off with good perspective and, 
it seems to me, shows proper apprecia- 
tion of his contribution to economic 
thought and to his stature amongst his 
fellow economists. 


The new take-off point 

Coming now to a concluding note, 
what are we to think of Keynes? 

Keynes’ work includes some faulty 
assumptions. Any chart or mathematic- 
al calculation seeking to apply the Key- 
nesian formulas and statistics to the 
real world carries with it no guarantee 
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of correctness. Questions in abundance 
arise from his work and go begging for 
proper answers. Thus, is the propensity 
to consume relatively stable? Is the sup- 
ply function properly taken for grant- 
ed? How do we determine the size of 
the multiplier? How do we measure 
leakage? How do we know how much 
an increase in national income will in- 
crease employment? 

These and other unanswered ques- 
tions make the Keynesian tools of an- 
alysis a bit misty, to say the least. They 
aim at relating important variables in a 
particular period. Any pretense to ac- 
curacy is based on assumptions, which 
cannot be taken for granted as char- 
acteristic of the moving, changing 
world. And yet, when all is said and 
done, Keynes did provide the new take- 
off point. He centered attention on 
aggregates. He set in motion research- 
ers delving into the propensity to con- 


sume, the amount of new investment, 
the effect of added investment, the ecf- 
fect of tax increases, the effect of tax 
His efforts spawned the 
Beveridge Report, the Full Employment 
Act of 1946 and many other acts of 
throughout the world. 
The mark of Keynes is found in almost 
every elementary textbook, inasmuch as 
they probe the Keynesian technique in 
studying income and employment, sav- 
ings investment. The mark of 
Keynes is found in every business mag- 
azine as they publish their estimates on 
investment, savings and consumption 
for the period ahead. Others to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, as Keynes prom- 
ised G. B. Shaw in 1935: “I believe my- 
self to be writing a book on economic 
theory which will largely revolutionize 
... the way the world thinks about eco- 
nomic problems.” Keynes did. He made 
his mark. 


decreases. 


governments 


and 
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1859 IN REVIEW: A Single Year’s Effect 
Modern World. By Thomas P. 
Neill. Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
xxx, 204 pp. $2.75 

livery 


on the 


eventful but 
notably more pregnant with change than 
others. In the present very readable book 
Professor Neill has gathered abundant evi 
dence that the year 1859 was a watershed 
marking off our present age from those 
which went before. For the most part 
he makes his point concerning the import- 
ance of 1859 not by marshalling a set of 
individual birthdays falling within this 
year—which of themselves would hardly be 
decisive in 1859—but rather by discussing 
developments, largely bearing, 
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year is some are 


social in 





to a head in some public fa- 
within this 

Che 1859 phenomena 
Neiil cardinal 
chiefly books or essays. Charles Darwin’s 
Species marks the effective 
launching of the concept of evolution, Karl] 
Marx’s Critique of Political Economy the 
beginnings of Communism, and John Stuart 
Mill’s On Liberty the modern crusade for 
personal freedoms. Samuel Smiles’ Self- 
Help: With Illustrations of Character, 


which came 
shien year 

which Professor 
selects as turn out to be 


Origin of 


and intensifies the drift toward Classical 
Liberalism in the West, while Herbert 
Spencer’s article “What Knowledge Is of 
Most Worth?” and John Henry Newman’s 
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The Idea of a University announce, in two 
quite different voices, our modern concern 
with education. Two other developments 
Professor Neill discusses by focusing them 
around 1859 political occurrences : modern 
nationalism around Cavour’s provocation of 
the ultimatum from Austria which began 
the War of Italian Liberation, and im- 
perialism around the expansionist move- 
ments, less clearly dated but related to this 
nationalism. 

In focusing somewhat on these _half- 
dozen publications and two political occur- 
rences, Professor Neill not make 
them bear more than they are in fact able 


does 


to bear. In each case he elaborates on a 
great many other events related to these 
1859 focal points; he makes clear, too, 


that the 1859 phenomena are cardinal de- 
velopments rather than clean breaks with 
the past. In the last chapter he reflects 
that his book necessarily leaves out of con- 
sideration many important developments 
which have helped form our contemporary 
society. He cites the development of the 
precision machinery necessary for the in- 
terchangeable parts which made modern 
industrialization possible and raises the 
question as to whether such a_ physical 
equipment might not be as important as 
the ideas of Darwin in shaping our present 
world. 

These reflections are intriguing because 
they suggest further reflections about our 
present understanding of aspects of our 
own culture as represented in Professor 
Neill’s work here. In his contrast b« 
tween industrial developments and Dar- 
win’s work, “ideas” are associated chiefly 
with what is circulated through the printed 
word. This association is of course an 
established one and has an assignable val- 
idity. But is something changing here, 
too, in our present world? Will it be pos- 
sible a hundred years from now to discuss 
what will then be recent history with 
this effective a concentration on written 
works, even this honest and diffident con- 
centration? With our present understand- 
ing of the way in which even abstract in- 
sights are made possible or impossible 
because of social structures, and with the 
growing, and mysterious, influence of mass 
communications media—no longer concen- 
trated in the printed word—upon our think 
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ing and decisions and upon the very 
“shape” of our ideas, can the printed work 
ever again be considered this paramount? 
Is there some sense in which precision 
machinery involves “ideas” as much as 
Darwin’s concept of natural selection o1 
Newman’s idea of a university do, despite 
the fact that these latter items belong 
more evidently to the world of books: 
These are questions about which Professot 
Neill might wish to write another interest- 
ing volume—or, to save the questions and 
his reflections from relative oblivion, per- 
haps to discuss on magnetic tape. 
WALTER J. Ona, S.J. 
Saint Louis University. 


AMERICAN TRADE UNION DEMOC- 
RACY. By William H. Leiserson. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 
354 pp. $7.50 

UNIONS AND UNION LEADERSHIP. By 
Jack Barbash. Harper, New York. xxii, 
348 pp. $4.50 
Leiserson’s book is a posthumous work. 

The last chapter was composed about 
April, 1956. The manuscript was prepared 
by the author’s two professor sons—Avery 
at Vanderbilt and Mark at Yale- 
by Frank Kleiler, Executive Secretary of 
the National Labor Relations Board. A 
nine-page foreword by Sumner Slichter 
is a thoughtful complementary essay, espe- 
cially welcome because illness and death 
took Leiserson before he could write his 
concluding and appraising chapter. 


XViil, 


assisted 


Part One contains four chapters on the 
development of trade unions. These are un- 
derstanding and reflective observations on 
the historical rise of unions as govern- 
ments, their social, economic, psychologic- 
al and political roots, their evolution into 
a structured “labor movement,” their mean- 
ing for industrial and union democracy. 

Part Two is made up of ten chapters on 
the national union as the basic govern- 
mental unit, the union constitution, con- 
ventions, the union executive, judicial pro- 
local, district and regional union 
governments, the federated government of 
the AFL-CIO. 


cesses, 
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The special virtue of this work is the in- 
formed interpretation of the written docu- 
ments and the formal provisions of union 
administration in the light of the author’s 
long and intimate acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of key labor union officials who ac- 
tually administered American national un- 
ions. Leiserson was one of the earliest ar 
bitrators; he was for four years a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board; he 
served as the first chairman of the Na 
tional Mediation Board. He writes of labor 
union governments with sympathy and so- 
phistication but with a steady and critical 
eye. 

This reviewer would sound a word of 
caution, The materials of this 
study and the research on which it is based 
pertain 


however. 


largely to union constitutions and 
conventions of the 1940s. Some changes 
have occurred to modify the picture. Sever- 
al large international unions have held con- 
ventions in the last few years at which the 
whole set of codes of ethical practices of 
the new AFL-CIO have been incorporated 
into the international union constitutions. 
In addition, some unions, like the United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers and the 
International Woodworkers, have adopted 
completely new constitutions in the last few 
Further, the United Auto Workers 
and the Upholsterers have recently estab- 
lished their respective public review boards. 

Barbash adds a subtitle to his book: 
ions and Union Leadership—Their Hu 


years. 


wm Meaning. This latter is the keynote 
for the 43 essays he has selected to show 
he vital and dynamic element in the 


labor movement 


\merican 
more than 17 million live people—id 


ists and schemers, intellectuals and plod- 


made up 


and corrupt, crusaders and 
opportunists, blue collars, white 
factory and workers, sugar-cane 
field hands and aeronautical engineers, all 


iers, the pure 
collars, 


service 


manner of men. 

Most of the than five 
vears old, culled from the journals of the 
sociologists, economists, psychologists ; bus- 
iness magazines like the Harvard Business 
Review, Fortune, The Montily Labor Re- 
books on labor and business. Dis- 


Cssays af less 


wlew, 


tributed into five blocks of chapters, they 
present a broad view of the labor movement 
leaders and 


in the United States; union 
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their functions; union styles or patterns in 
various industries and worker categories; 
conflict situations involving struggles for 
recognition, strikes, boycotts, arbitration, 
government red-tape and _ frustrations; 
some special problems of politics, automa- 
tion, racketeering, Negroes and discrimi- 
nation. An introductory chapter by the 
editor sets the framework and perspective 
for understanding more clearly the rela- 
tionship of the succeeding chapters. A good 
book 


MortiMER H. Gavin, S.J. 


THE AMERICAN 
MENT. By 


FEDERAL GOVERN- 
Max Beloff. Oxford, New 

York. vii, 213 pp. $4.50 

[his book has a dual interest for the 
\merican reader. Not only can he see his 
government as a non-American sees it, but 
learn much from it—unless he is 
very familiar with his government. The 
uuthor is Gladstone Professor of Govern- 
ment and Public Administration at Oxford 
University. He has also traveled in Amer- 
ica under a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
ind was a member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. 


he can 


Professor Beloff has done a good job of 
presenting the story of American govern- 
ment primarily for a foreign audience. He 
reveals a broad knowledge of our institu- 
tions and practices. He begins with a sur- 
vey of the American political scene, then 
proceeds through successive chapters on the 
Constitution, the President, the Admini- 
stration, the Parties, and 
ludes with a chapter on the government 


ind the citizen. 


Congress, 


con- 


[he author has included adequate his- 
torical background, and his examples, as 
might be taken 
from the area of comparative government. 
He is critical of our government as too 
conservative and of the Constitution as 
Beloff feels that both the United 
States and the Western Alliance would be 
better off if our system were more flexible 
He notes regretfully (and 
have no tradition of 
For this 


expected, are frequently 


too rigid. 


In its operation. 
that we 
government 


accurately ) 


restig¢ fi I S¢ rvice. 
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and for other reasons, the best qualitied 
men do not go into public service. As a 
result, he feels that many men in govern- 
ment are not adequate for the tasks they 
are called upon to perform. 

This book is one that the beginner in the 
field of American government will welcome 
and enjoy. The author assumes that his 
readers know little about United States 
government; the treatment, however, is not 
so elementary as to be uninteresting, even 
to a person with considerable background 
in the subject. 

Paut C. BARTHOLOMEW 
University of Notre Dame 


THE HIGH TOWER OF REFUGE. By Dr. 


E. H. Chandler. Praeger, New York. 
264 pp. $6.75 
Church World Service, world-wide re- 


lief arm of the combined churches of the 
Protestant faith, like the Catholic and 
Jewish agencies and so many other non- 


sectarian groups, plunged into meeting 
the welfare needs of the victims of the 
Second World War. Not the least but 


certainly the most tragic victims were the 
millions of refugees who sought shelter 
along the highways of and in the hovels 
of a postwar Europe. Appearing as it 
does during this World Refugee Year, Dr. 
Chandler’s High Tower of Refuge is a 
timely and interesting report on 
church’s contribution to the refugee prob- 
lem. Perhaps the outstanding merit of this 
work is its careful reference to the less 
known problem of the refugees of Samar 
in the Philippines and certain other areas 
of the Far East. 


his 


A previous report of the Church World 
Service efforts for refugees appeared in 
another form. It was entitled Immigration 
Programs and Policies of Churches of the 
(‘nited States; it was edited by Benson Y. 
Landis and Constant H. Jacquet, Jr., and 
was published by the Bureau of Research 
and Survey, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., New 
York City. The High Tower of Refuge is 
a world view, more a personal odyssey 
of Dr. Chandler’s experience in the refugee 
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field, with little or no reference to the 
immigration laws which bar a real solu- 
tion to the refugee problem. 

Dr. Chandler is careful not to make 
his work a cold, statistical report on his 
church’s concern for the refugees. He 
personalizes the early chapters of his book 
with reference, via the media of the case 
history, to the dramatic incidents which 
followed the Hungarian Revolution of 
October-November 1956. His text is inter- 
spersed with warm, moving accounts of 
the personal tragedies of the few in order 
to heighten interest in the many. From 
each “category” of refugees the uprooting 


and homelessness of some individual or 
group of individuals is used as an illus- 
tration. 


Dr. Chandler’s position with the World 
Council of Churches and the Standing Con- 
ference of Voluntary Agencies working for 
refugees leads him to make frequent ref- 
erence to several United Nations Agencies 
concerned with the refugee problem. Effec- 
tive as the work of these agencies was, 
much more credit is given these interna- 
tional bodies than the voluntary agency of 
his own church which supplied Dr. Chand- 
ler’s international department in Geneva 
with the meat for his text. We would dis- 
pute the advertisement on the flap of the 
book which states that this is the “first 
complete account ever written of refugee 
relief throughout the world.” Dr. Chand- 
ler would probably be the first to admit 
that there have been at 
volumes more complete and more extensiv« 
than his own work. The High Tower of 
Refuge, is, however, a welcome addition 


least a dozen 


to a long series of writings on refugec 
relief. 
A. J. WycisLo 
Chicago, Ill. 
LAST MAN IN: RACIAL ACCESS TO 


UNION POWER. By Scott Greer. The 

Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 189 pp. $4 

This is a study of 21 local unions in 
the Los Angeles area. The locals were 
chosen because they represented apt sub- 
jects for the study of ethnic, i.e. Negro 
and Mexican participation in local un 
ions. It is an interesting, though some 
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what involved deal of 


A great 
space is devoted to the operation of local 
Perhaps this was necessary for a 
proper background to the study of ethnic 


study. 
unions. 


participation in the locals. However, one 
gets the impression he has heard all this 
attendance at meetings, cliques, 
cadres, power politics, international-domin- 
ated locals, plant-centered locals, hall- 
centered locals. The general impression is 
created that Negroes and Mexicans have a 
harder time of it than the others. In 
some types of locals they make out better 
than others. Clear-cut conclusions that 
would apply beyond the research area are 
hard to find. Professor Greer admits that 
the case study method leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. Employers’ discrimin- 
atory hiring policies are said to be at th 
root of many job-placement problems ex- 
perienced by minority groups. Others with 
experience in this field will say “Amen” 
to that. While unions are not free of fault 
in this matter of holding Negroes and 
other minority groups to low-rung jobs, 
employers, perhaps, have the greater sin. 
Last Man In is a commendable first step 
into a relatively unstudied field. Just what 


before: 


chance does the minority group member 
have of getting anywhere in American 
unions—cither from the point of view of 
decent employment or a career in -the 


union hierarchy? We can hope that some 
other research group will pick up the ball 
ind carry it further. 
STEPHEN F. LATCHFORD, S.]. 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN LOW- 
INCOME COUNTRIES, A Case Study of 
India’s Prospects. By Ansley J. Coale and 
Edgar M. Hoover. Princeton University 
Press. 389 pp. $8.50 
Taking India as their primary example, 

the authors of this ambitious study set out 

to examine the relationship between several 
hypothetical rates of population growth and 
general economic development in low-in- 
come countries during the next 30 years. 
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They reach the conclusion that national in- 
come would increase most rapidly under 
conditions of reduced fertility, since this 
would enable low-income countries to di- 
vert a higher percentage of national income 
to productive investment rather than “non- 
productive consumption.” Although _ this 
conclusion has been a commonplace as- 
sumption in many circles, this is the first 
attempt to ground it on a rather elaborate 
statistical basis. 

Unfortunately, the projection of fertility 
and above all of economic development 
trends for India was based on data subject 
to such wide margins of error that one 
may seriously question how useful it was 
to make them at all. On the other hand, 
although this work has little predictive 
value concerning India’s future, it does 
offer an excellent model for studying the 
relationship between demographic trends 
and economic development in low-income 
countries, once fairly reliable data become 
available. Considered from this viewpoint, 
it represents a valuable and much needed 
contribution. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND RE- 
LIGION. By Boleslaw Szczesniak. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. xx, 289 
pp. $6.75 
The author has assembled varied primary 

sources, covering the years 1917-1925, con- 
cerning religious suppression after the Rus- 
sian revolution. Material has been gathered 
from rare Russian documents including 
laws and executive orders of the Bolshevik 
government and the All-Russian Commun- 
ist Party, Russian newspapers, from diplo- 
matic dispatches such as the files of the 
late Dr. Edmund Walsh, S.J., former Papal 
delegate to Russia. 

Although the present collection necessar- 
ily emphasized the Russian Orthodox and 
the Roman Catholic churches, abundant 
material and bibliographical items relating 
to all persecuted religions are included. 

The documents provide cogent sociolo- 
gical facts pertinent not only to the Rus- 
sian environment but to any environment 
in which the communists employ their 
strategy of extinguishing religion. 
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LETTERS 


The church and the suburbs 

Victor Ferkiss does a provocative, mind- 
stretching analysis, in the February issue 
9f SOCIAL ORDER, of Father Greeley’s wel- 
come work, The Church and the Suburbs. 
In general, I enjoy company with both 
writers in my own views and concerns. 
For instance, I think a good point is scored 
when attention is called to the relative 
Catholic tardiness in getting to an exami- 
nation of suburban values anchored in reli- 
gious and spiritual foundations. This Cath- 
olic resident of one Long Island suburban 
community is not alone, I am sure, in seek- 
ing to encourage much more of this kind 
of study; I would say particularly at the 
level of the parish. To note that I have 
not found this to be an enthusiastically re- 
ceived program dict for the average su- 
burban Holy Name Society, and other like 
groups, is merely to invite a shrug. 

Nor do I find it difficult to identify with 
the larger concerns which Mr. Ferkiss em- 
phasizes, vis., the wider application in our 
society of Father Greeley’s rather well-de- 
fined “religious problem of suburbia.” What 
[ would add to considerations in this refer- 
ence would be an extension of Mr. Ferkiss’ 
footnoted mention of the rather  pro- 
nounced tendency toward racial (as well as 
social class of course) homogeneity in “ty- 
pical” — if there be such — suburbia. It is 
another dimension of this which disturbs 
me, having to do with interreligious rela- 
tions. Professor Dan W. Dodson of New 
York University has made the point well, 
and I borrow from him. 

In a paper he has prepared on the sub- 
Suburbia,” Dr. Dod- 
son reveals many of the same concerns for 
organized religion to which Father Greeley 
has given more extensive attention. He 
says too that, today, what suburban insti- 
tutions become tends to set a pattern for 
the remainder of society. Dodson raises, 
and briefly discusses, such tantalizers as 
these : 


ject of “Religion in 


1. Does the phenomenal growth in church 
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membership (in suburbia especially) repre- 
sent a quickening of spirituality, or a 
search for identification? 

2. Can the suburban church escape the 
toward conformity? (Here he 
racial and class homo 


pressures 
touches on social 
geneity. ) 

3. Is there a trend toward a “secular 
religion” which by-passes our present reli 
gious pluralism? 

[ should like to focus, however, upon tw: 
related questions which Dodson raises, 1.c., 
can the churches escape blame for the frag- 
mentation of community in suburbia? How 
can we keep our religious identifications 
irom becoming banners under which we 
fight community issues? Obviously, discus 
sion of questions of this nature, across reli- 
gious groupings, is fraught with peril. Yet 
the need is thereby no less important. 

Dodson suggests that in the early stages 
of suburban from perhaps 
potato-field terrain, citizens are so busy 
getting schools and other communal ser- 
vices that they do not look to see who is 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew. But the sense 
of community deteriorates and one begins 
to hear of the Catholic vote or the Jewish 
interests. There problem of 
striking a balance between the common 
good and group autonomy. A tendency to- 
“retreat under sectarian umbrellas” 
is reflected in what are mainly political 
battles in such matters as public school 
referenda. Differences of faith tend 
to divide to a point where it becomes diffi- 
cult to secure social action on issues which 
are important to all. A certain selectiv: 
pattern of migration to suburbia, in the 
sense of religious group identification, con- 
tributes to making the particular religious 
group the banner under which people mo 
bilize to fight secular issues. The political 
suburbia is another factor 


developments, 


emerges a 


M ard 


bond 


formlessness of 
which persuades churches and synagogues 
to become the foci of what is largely a 
struggle. Religious leaders begin 
playing extraordinary political roles, etc. 


power 
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The problems suggested by Dodson are 
manifestly unaffected by the “together 
ness” approach. Suburbia has a good deal 
of the Brotherhood Council kind of activ- 
ity, as Father Greeley and Mr. Ferkiss 
suggest. I do not mean to minimize the 
merits of this at all in suggesting that 
something to bite deeper into the funda- 
mental issues is needed in suburbia. Gen- 
uine dialogue among religious leaders of 
various faiths is one step in what I would 
construe to be the proper direction, with 
all of the implications of spirit, of disposi- 
tion, of rational discussion and of motiva- 
tion for the common that true 
dialogue involves. 


gC « dd 


Louts A. RADELET 
Director, Commission on 
Community Organizations 
National Council of Christians 
New York, N. Y. 


and Jews 


The “changeable” natural law 

I believe the editor’s very fine editorial 
“The Changeable Natural Law” will offer 
an answer to Barth, Niebuhr et al., but also 
to Catholics who have sown the ideas of 
fixity because they are much too fixed... 
nay, rigged. 

Bop Mass 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
o 


I have thoroughly enjoyed SOCIAL ORDER 
since I was first introduced to it by a 
friend several years ago. 

The editorial on the “Changeable Natur- 
al Law” in the February issue occasioned 
this letter. 
plete and balanced exposé of “living Cath- 
olicism” in such a few pages. Reprints of 
the article should be provided to every 
Catholic in the hope that they 
would finally realize that Catholicism is 
really more than a system, a ritual or a 
It will certainly help me personally 
provide many of my good (thinking) non- 
Catholic friends with [ 
my religion. 


Never have I seen such a com- 


> 1 
nominal 


code. 
a clearer picture of 


SOCIAL ORDER’s concern with agricultur 
al and rural problems is also sincerely ap- 
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preciated as my work brings me in contact 
with these problems daily. Likewise, your 
items on population vs. food and society vs. 
people are invaluable aids in developing 
Christian opinions for discussions with col- 
leagues (and inevi- 
table). 

In closing, I wish you to know that my 
wife and I consider your magazine the 
most worthwhile of all the reading matter 
which enters our home. Be assured that we 
will support your “word of mouth” adver- 
tising campaign. 


these discussions are 


Joun S. Murray 
London, Ontario 





Next... 
Let’s Conquer 


Mental Illness! 
ma ane i. a 


Now that science has con- 
quered the major illnesses of 
the past, and has all but de- 
feated polio, it’s time we turned 
our attention to the most wide- 
spread malady of all times — 
mental illness. 


Your mental health associa- 
tion is supporting research to 
find the cures—and prevention 
of—mental illness. 


Help research succeed. 
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Give at the 
sign of the 
Ringing Bell 
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.. . just a few things 
(Continued from page 148) 
tent) wins Mr. Herberg’s ruthless casti- 
gation: 

What is this but picturing God as a 
great cosmic public utility, and religion 
or church-going as a way of charging 
one’s storage battery of faith for use in 
emergencies? It is hardly necessary to 
point out that this faith in faith, this 
religion of religion, is just as idolatrous 
as faith in a stock or stone or the reli- 
gion of magical self-salvation. 

There is another ambiguity in the 
adaptation of Catholicism to the Ameri- 
can environment that might well be 
the subject of continuing self-scrutiny. 
As defined by Father Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., at the same Notre Dame sympo- 
sium, it is 

the area of broad social problems where 
the Church’s teachings have not been 
spelled out in specific regulations of con- 
duct, where Churchmen are themselves 
often at odds, and where the American 
people are disunited. Problems of urban 
redevelopment, slum clearance, law en- 
forcement, race relations, political parties, 
management and workers, and_ similar 

problems, find the American society di- 

vided both in interpretation of values 

and in approaches to solutions. 

The complaint is not that we have 
not elaborated a specifically Catholic 
party line on these admittedly complex 
questions but that we have failed to 
bring our general religious orientation 
to bear adequately in an analysis of 
these problems. Speaking as a sociolo- 
gist, Father Fichter fears that “the fac- 
regionalism” has dominated 
Catholic thinking: 

Catholics share in the anti-Semitism of 
the Northeast, in the isolationism of the 

Midwest, in the prejudices against Mexi- 

cans in the Southwest. Catholics acted 
like Californians when the Japanese- 

\mericans were dispossessed and sent to 

relocation camps, like Texans when the 
off-shore oil disputes were discussed, and 
like Ciceronians when Negro families 


tor of 
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moved into white neighborhoods in Illi- 
nois. On this level we are dealing with 
the moral and social problems on which 
the American people are confused, and 
on which Catholics ‘demonstrate their 
achieved Americanization by sharing in 
the confusion. 

Such are the targets of self-criticism 
that are... “just a few things” on the 
mind of the Editor whose ideas have 
been challenged by Father Campion’s 
article. There is, it must be remembered, 
an essential tension to the Christian life 
with its challenge to help build the 
more humane Temporal City while be- 
ing mindful that we have not here an 
abiding abode. It is a predicament that 
demands awareness, analysis and gener- 
osity. “Ultimately,” says Father Rah- 
ner, “it all boils down to the fact that 
every individual Christian is responsible 
in his own day and way for the Church 
and the life of the Church.” But “the 
life of the Church” is lived, in part, in 
this wounded world and in the lives of 
our fellow men. Hence, the stirring in- 
junction of Cardinal Gracias of India: 


To be a Catholic is to be concerned 
for the whole Church, for the whole 
world. We have to develop Catholic 


minds—not worldly minds with a few 
Catholic patches—and truly Catholic 
hearts. Any spirituality must be Catholic 
first of all; and so must any apostolate. 

To be a Catholic is to accept the dit- 
ferences of others, and to understand 
them; this demands a great deal of 
humility and broadness of outlook. 

To be a Catholic is to enrich oneself 
with the difference of others. Every man 
is our superior in some way, and it is up 
to us to discover this wealth and profit 
by it. 

To be a Catholic, finally, is to be 
fully personal, is to develop our gifts of 
nature and grace, so as to love, serve and 
develop the Church’s Catholicism. 


Amen. These are the evident implica- 
tions of the fact of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and of our membership in it. 
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Institute of Catholic Social Action 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE 1960 SUMMER SESSION: JUNE 27-AUGUST 5 


PROGRAM 
S. 101. ETHICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS 
Father Gearty 9:10 a.m 


Historical precedents in Catholic social action, and social justice applied to the 
distribution of income, dealing especially with corporation profits, a living wage, and 
remedial measures such as family allowances, profit sharing, cooperatives, and credit 
unions 


S. 102. CURRENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
10:10 a.m. 
Part | (June 27 - July 15) Father Cronin 
Selected social problems in the field of desegregation, present-day Communism and 
subversive activities, international cooperation, and foreign aid 
Part Il (July 18 - Aug. 5) Monsignor Higgins 


Curent trends and problems in the field of labor and industrial relations, dealing 
especially with migratory labor, cooperation with non-Catholic social action groups, 
and international labor affairs. 


S. 103. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL ACTION 


11:10 a.m. 


Part | (June 27 - July 15) Monsignor Quinn 


The nature and theological basis of the lay apostolate, the liturgy and social 
action, and Catholic movements among students, young adults, and married couples 
Port Il (July 18 - Aug. 5) Father O’Connell 

The priest and the labor movement: the ‘‘priest-worker’’ movement, problems of 
labor reform, the “‘right-to-work’’ movement, labor schools, and public relations 

Supplements to course work: |) Field trips to related federal offices and headquarters 
of national organizations. 2) Special lectures by experts in various fieids 


THE FACULTY 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S. S., Ph.D., Assistant Director, Social Action Department 
NCWC.; Rev. Patrick W. Gearty, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, The Catholic 
University of America, Director of the Institute; Rt. Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins, Ph.D 
Director, Social Action Department, NCWC; Rev. Vincent O’Connell, S.M., M.A., §.T.L., 
Professor of Moral Theology, Marist College, Washington, D. C.; V. Rev. Msgr. William 
J. Quinn, Chaplain, Catholic Action Federations, Archdiocese of Chicago 
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